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“Pyidawtha” is the Burmese word for the happy land. It 
is characteristic of these genial people that such should be 
the name they give to the industrial welfare state they hope 
to bring into being. Also characteristic is the effort to blend 
past and present—to remain faithful to the religious and 
spiritual values of their heritage “yet live consciously and 
gladly in the twentieth century.”” Buddhist monks and mod- 
ern technology are twin hallmarks of the young state. 


In their efforts to weave these elements into the fabric 
of Pyidawtha, the Burmese have received the assistance of 
many governments, international organizations, and private 
foundations. In the following pages, this assistance is de- 
scribed against the background of the problems that have 
to be overcome. Burma’s needs run the gamut from eco- 
nomic planning to health, agriculture, vocational training, 
and education. 


AGNESE N. LOCKWOOD, the author, spent two months 
in Burma last winter. She and her husband, Manice Lock- 
wood, travelled across the country, talking with officials and 
studying the various programs currently in operation. The 
author is indebted to Mr. Lockwood for assistance and crit- 
icism in the preparation of the manuscript. Mrs. Lockwood 
is the author of two previous studies—‘“Indians of the 
Andes” and “Libya—Building a Desert Economy.” She is 
Assistant Editor of International Conciliation. 


ANNE WINSLOW 
May 1958 Editor-in-Chief 
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Heritage and Outlook 


T WAS A DAMP, MISTY MORNING WHEN AT FOUR-TWENTY ON 
4 January 1948—the moment set by the astrologers as 
the most auspicious—Burma was granted its independence. 
The use of astrology to usher in a new state that was de- 
signed moreover to be a welfare state—Pyidawtha—was 
typical of many of the contradictions inherent in the Bur- 
mese way of life, contradictions that cannot easily be under- 
stood without reference to geographic and historical facts. 
The course of Burmese history, from the earliest records 
onward, has been different and apart from that of its Asian 
neighbors. Seabound to the west and barricaded from the 
hinterland by mountains, Burma has always turned inward 
rather than outward. Two long fingers of the Himalayas 
reach into and around the country: one follows roughly the 
path of the Chindwin River and the Chin Hills, and extends 
almost to the Bay of Bengal; the other strikes south from 
the headwaters of the Salween River and terminates in the 
formidable ridges that separate the Tenassarim area of Bur- 
ma from Thailand. Thus, Burma’s door onto the world has 
been the Bay of Bengal and the Andaman Sea. Unlike other 
maritime states, however, it has never sent fleets abroad for 
trade and conquest, nor has it welcomed visitors to its shores. 
Indian sailing merchants of the First Century A. D. 
found the indigenous peoples so unreceptive that they con- 
tinued their voyages on into the Gulf of Siam and found 
scope for their trading activities at Ankhor Wat in what is 
now Cambodia. Even in 300 A. D., when the virile and un- 
relenting Hindu expansion forced its way into the Irrawaddy 
Delta and along the Tenassarim, the Burmese remained un- 
touched. It was not until later, when Buddhism was intro- 
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duced from India, that the first and almost the only alien 
influence made itself felt. Even this, however, never pene- 
trated to any substantial extent beyond the coast and along 
the river valleys. 

In the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, the British 
East India Company spent fruitless years trying to establish 
trade relations with Burma. The Burmese seemed to be more 
concerned with protocol and their own prestige than with 
increasing their prosperity. They were willing to negotiate 
treaties only on equal terms; neither envoys from the Vice- 
roy of India nor those from the East India Company were 
acceptable. Typical of this attitude is the following commu- 
nication from a minister of the Burmese King to a British 
envoy around 1800: 


You see how difficult you make it for us by coming from a 
viceroy only. His Majesty is longing to enter into the closest 
alliance, but how can he do so unless proposals come from your 
king himself? Look at all the years you have wasted by failing to 
realize this little technicality. I hear you are at war with the 
French. Now just think, if only you had come from your king 
himself, the whole business could have gone through at once and 
we would have done everything to help you. Indeed I would 
probably have led the army myself, and I would have conquered 
France for you by now.! 


Unfortunately for their independence, the Burmese, 
who were in a particularly expansive mood, overstepped 
themselves. Having already taken the Arakan coast, they at- 
tempted in 1824 to expand into India toward Calcutta. The 
British attacked, and during the next 61 years there were 
three wars, resulting in British annexation of Burma. 

Once again, however, inherited characteristics and acci- 
dent saved Burma from receiving a deep and abiding im- 
press from the foreigners in their midst. As a part of British 
India, Burma’s role was that of stepsister. Indians rather 
than Burmese were sent to England for education and it was 


1U Maung Maung, Burma in the Family of Nations (Amsterdam, Inter- 
national Educational Publishing House, 1956), p. 28. 
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upon Indians that the British concentrated their training 
efforts. Thus Burma continued intellectually and culturally 
to lead its own life. Burmese villages were clustered around 
the monasteries, where the phongyis? (monks) created cen- 
ters of literacy, if not of great learning. 

Unlike the Chinese and Indians, the people of Burma 
have not been plagued by ever-mounting population pres- 
sures. Life has been relatively easy for them, and today 
Burma is one of the two countries in Asia that is in a 
position to export considerable quantities of food. Why, in 
so densely populated a continent, Burma should have been 
spared is one of the mysteries that historians and anthro- 
pologists are still probing. 

There are some indications that Burma was a relative 
latecomer on the scene. At a time when China and India 
had fully developed civilizations, nothing similar is known 
to have existed in Burma. Were there no inhabitants? If 
there were, did they leave nothing permanent behind them? 
Or are there vestiges that have not as yet been unearthed? 
Were the great river valleys of Burma used for centuries 
only as highways to the south, to the Malay Peninsula and 
thence into what is now Indonesia? Or is it possible that in 
late geologic time part of Burma was still under the waters 


of a shallow sea, or at best was a swampy, malarial, and un-. 


healthy region?® 
The End of Isolation 


The British annexation, whatever else it may have 
meant to Burma, ended that country’s economic isolation. 
The British developed the basic and richest natural resources 
discovered in Burma. The barges of the British Flotilla Com- 
pany chugged hundreds of miles up the Irrawaddy, return- 
ing with oil from Chauk in their holds, and the oil was then 
transshipped from Rangoon to many other Asian countries. 


2The spelling of all Burmese words is taken from Hugh Tinker, The 
Union of Burma: A Study of the First Year of Independence (London, 
Oxford University Press for Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1957). 

3 Many scholars of the region have developed hypotheses on its geologic 
and ethnic history; few of these are in agreement. 
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India, for instance, was entirely dependent on this source. 
The rich teak and hardwood forests of northern Burma and 
‘Tenassarim were opened up, and by the beginning of World 
War II an army of over 6,500 elephants had been trained 
in the extraction of these woods. The great lead, silver, and 
zinc mines at Namtu were developed. But most important, 
for the first time, Lower Burma and the Delta were put 
under intensive agriculture; bunds, or embankments, were 
thrown up, creating rich paddy* out of swamps; 66,000 acres 
of paddy in 1830 were expanded 130-fold by 1900 and 194- 
fold by 1940. Burma for the British was a going concern. 

But it was World War II that thrust Burma into the 
limelight of world affairs. Suddenly, in the late winter of 
1941-42, the country became all important. If Burma were 
to fall to the Japanese, not only would the gates to British 
India be opened but also the Burma Road to Chiang Kai- 
shek’s China would be severed. In the following years, some 
of the most illustrious names in the war were connected 
with Burma: Wavell, Alexander, Wingate, Merrill’s Maraud- 
ers, Stilwill, Chiang Kai-shek, Mountbatten. Sittang Bridge, 
the Salween River, Pegu, Prome, Toungoo, Mandalay, Ka- 
lewa, and Assam leapt into prominence. As the British, 
Japanese, and United States soldiers swung back and forth 
across Burma during the next three years, Burma’s industrial 
apparatus, indeed its entire economy, was ruined. The Brit- 
ish were impotent to protect the Burmese. 


The Beginning of Independence 


In July 1945, midway between V-E and V-J Days, the 
Labour Government came into power in England, and in 
it the cause of Burmese independence found unexpected 
support. The plum of independence for which the Burmese 
were reaching, and which literally fell into their lap four 
years later, may have appeared unblemished in their eyes, 
but it was in fact badly bruised. Besides the losses in physi- 
cal plant—dwellings, railroads and highways, bridges, indus- 


4A field or fields in which rice is grown, or, unmilled or rough rice. 
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trial buildings, and apparatus—the war had produced a 
milieu in which dacoities® and civil unrest thrived. 

From its first weeks the Burmese government was con- 
fronted with challenges to its authority that rapidly devel- 
oped into internecine warfare. This increased in violence 
after the murder in 1947 of Bogyoke Aung San, the staunch- 
est advocate of independence.® After his death, many of his 
followers joined the dissidents. These young men looked 
upon: themselves as revolutionary heroes, and the prospect 
of working on the land or at other humdrum jobs had little 
charm. No compelling voice was there to tell them that 
building a nation could be as exciting as fighting with arms. 
There were other and more organized dissidents. These in- 
cluded, inter alia, the Communists, whose power was cer- 
tainly considerable—although it has never been clear how 
much of their strength was attributable to other factions 
that joined them—and the Karens, a Christian minority 
living in southeast Burma and the Delta. 

By February 1949, these various rebel forces, using 
weapons left behind by the Allies after the war or cached 
during it by the Bogyoke, held much of the Irrawaddy 
Valley from Mandalay down to Insein, six miles north of 
Rangoon, and all the country between the Karen State and 
the capital. In that month, Prime Minister U Nu reported 
that, aside from the cost of military forces, the losses to the 
Union in public property and public money looted from 
treasuries was well over a half a million U. S. dollars, and 
more than 30,000 persons had lost their lives.’ 


5 Armed robberies and brigandage. 

6 Bogyoke means “Great general,” reserved in modern Burma for Aung 
San and only one other Burmese, Lieutenant-General Ne Win. Aung San 
organized in 1944 the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League to achieve in- 
dependence. In 1945 under his leadership it rose against the Japanese as the 
Allies advanced from the north. Two years later he expelled from the party 
the Communists who were insisting on violent and anti-British measures. 
Although only 31 and an untried politician when he was killed, his belief 
that there was an affinity between the Labour Government in Britain and 
his own proved to be fully justified. 

7U Nu, Towards Peace and Democracy: Translation of selected speeches 
by the Hon’ble Thakin Nu, Prime Minister of the Government of the Union 
of Burma (Rangoon, Government Printing and Stationery, 1949), p. 182. 
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Nor did the trouble come only from dissident Burmese. 
Straddling the Sino-Burmese border, but living for the most 
part in the Shan State, were over 1,000 Kuomintang troops, 
left as a backwash after the withdrawal of Chiang Kai-shek 
from the mainland of China in 1949. These men gave little 
trouble until 1951. Then they not only began living off the 
Burmese villages, killing and pillaging in the countryside, 
but they also set up road blocks, exacted tolls, and estab- 
lished a monopoly of the opium trade. By early 1953 they 
numbered somewhere between 8,000 and 12,000, having been 
reinforced and armed from Taiwan—not infrequently with 
United States military matériel. 

These first years of independence were the true test for 

Burma. Many times it seemed that the government would 
crumble. But, by devoting about 40 per cent of its revenues 
to building up and putting into the field an army and mili- 
tary police force, the government felt by the summer of 1952 
that the backbone of the insurgency had been broken. At 
the Pyidawtha Conference that August, U Nu was sufficient- 
ly reassured to put to the Burmese people the government’s 
plans for the social welfare state: 
In consonance with the changes in the Union situation, we have 
also changed our slogans from time to time. During our strug- 
gle for independence, we proclaimed “that we shall achieve 
independence within one year.”” We worked for the materializa- 
tion of this slogan. When after independence the country was 
plunged into the slough of unrest and chaos, we proclaimed 
“Peace Within One Year,” and worked hard to achieve this ob- 
jective within the stipulated time. When we found that peace 
was within our grasp, we proclaimed “From Peace to Stability” 
and concentrated all our energies to improve . . . the structure 
of our Union. When conditions further merited the next step, 
we proclaimed our slogan: “From Stability to A Welfare State” 
and made our plans to achieve this objective accordingly. 


When Burma set its sights on a welfare state, it was not 
clear in what measure it would have to become a socialist 


8U Nu, Burma Looks Ahead: Translation of selected speeches by the 
Hon’ble U Nu .. . from 19th July 1951 to 4th August 1952 (Rangoon, 
Government Printing and Stationery, 1953), pp. 103-104. 
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state to reach its ends. Burmese leaders had had a curious and 
lragmentary political education. It had been acquired in 
their own country, against the backdrop of a British-dom- 
inated economy. Young intellectuals at the University of Ran- 
goon, among them Thakins® Nu and Aung San, had adopted 
Marxism as a means of achieving their nationalist objectives. 
But their Marxism was indigenously organized, deriving from 
very informal and only occasional contacts between Burmese 
and Indian Communists, and not, it has now been quite 
firmly established, from the USSR or China. Doctrinal purity 
and discipline, the signposts of international communism, 
were totally lacking. Burmese actions were bewilderingly 
inconsistent, and there are indications that their Marxist 
convictions were superficial indeed as compared with their 
nationalist fervor.’ i 

U Ba Swe, long Deputy Prime Minister, and Prime 
Minister the only year in which U Nu stepped down, has 
said: 


Our political ideology is not static, and neither are we, Socialists, 
dogmatic. Nor are we political extremists. It must be understood, 
that as realists who are going to build a country, Marxism will 
be applied creatively. Its, practical application will be in ac- 
cordance with circumstances, environment and adaptability to 
Burma. With this policy as the basis, we will build a Socialist 
Society in Burma in which our people will be free from exploi- 
tation, getting prosperous, nationally, and enjoying rights as a 
progressive and independent nation." 


9“Masters,” a designation formerly applied to the British in Burma but 
appropriated by young Burmese intellectuals in the middle 1930's. 

10 This analysis is drawn from an unpublished paper by Oliver Clubb, Jr.. 
of the University of Rangoon-Johns Hopkins University School of Advanced 
International Studies. 

111J Ba Swe, The Burmese Revolution, 2nd ed. (Rangoon, Peoples’ Lit- 
erature Committee and House, 1957), p. 39. 
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Pyidawtha 


HE BURMESE “WELFARE STATE” IS CALLED PYIDAWTHA. 

It means ‘“‘a peaceful, abundant, and happy land. It is 
welfare state without any political significance. It calls on 
the people to emerge from their homes and build themselves 
a better life in partnership with the Union Government.’’” 
To many, such a statement might seem a paradox. The aims 
of a welfare state are difficult of realization without sacrifice 
—not only of the belt-tightening variety but of personal 
independence as well. When Burma embarked on so mam- 
moth an undertaking, the harnessing of human energies 
required was almost certain to demand discipline by the 
government and self-discipline by the people. To the gov- 
ernment, however, the apparent contradictions in its policy 
were of small moment; it set its goal and began its task. 


Developing the Plan 


A comprehensive survey of the natural resources and 
potentials of the country was initiated during the govern- 
ment’s most harassed period. It was carried out by a private 
firm of United States engineers—Knappen Tippetts Abbett 
McCarthy (KTA) —and financed by the United States 
Technical Cooperation Administration (TCA) in Burma. 

The choice of a United States firm for the job was 
interesting in itself. It might have been argued that a rep- 
resentative of the competitive free enterprise system was 
ill-equipped to ascertain the economic prerequisites for a 
functioning socialist state. U Nu himself explained the 
choice on strictly pragmatic grounds: 


12U Maung Maung, op. cit., p. 139. 





While we were . . . engaged in the suppression of the insurrec- 
tions, my attention was drawn to a news item 

that news, the Government of Iran entrusted to a foreign firm 
the task of surveying and reporting on the economic resources 
of that country, and that firm, after a detailed survey, submitted 
a report to the Iranian Government. . . . 1 asked [that there be 
found] a suitable firm worthy of being entrusted with the task 
of submitting a similar report on the economic resources of the 
country. 


We tound two or three firms with creditable experience in that 
line, and we chose the firm of K.T.A. ... as our Government 
believes it was the best of the lot. 


The task given to KTA was to develop a program for 
social welfare for all the people of Burma. The Comprehen- 
sive Survey, 840 pages in length, was submitted in final form 
to the government in August 1953. It required two years 
for completion, the services of 9 consultants and 34 field 
staff, not including Burmese, and $1,500,000 of TCA funds. 
The first part—a description of Burma’s resources and the 


economics and administration of the proposed plan—was 
handled by Robert R. Nathan Associates, an economic ad- 
visory firm under sub-contract to KTA. KTA provided the 
technical analyses of agriculture and irrigation, transporta- 
tion, telecommunications, power, and industry that made 
up the main body of the report. The authors of the Survey 
recommended “a balanced program of public and private 
investment for the entire economy, together with measures 
to train the necessary skilled, professional, technical and 
managerial workers.’’* They also indicated the feasibility 
of the program, recommended certain broad priorities, and 
suggested the measures necessary to carry out the objectives. 


13U Nu, Forward With the People: Translation of selected speeches by 
the Hon'ble U Nu... between 19th February 1953 and Ist June 1954 
(Rangoon, Ministry of Information, 1955), pp. 107-108. 

14Knappen Tippetts Abbett McCarthy, Engineers in Association with 
Pierce Management, Inc., and Robert R. Nathan Associates, Inc., Compre- 
hensive Report: Economic Engineering Development of Burma, Prepared for 
the Government of the Union of Burma (London, Hazell and Viney, Ltd., 
August 1953), Vol. 1, p. viii. Hereafter cited as KTA Comprehensive Survey. 
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The first draft of this report had been given the pre- 
vious year to U Nu, and an eight-year plan based on it had 
been drawn up and adopted at the Pyidawtha Conference. 
The plan provided for an expenditure of $1,575,000,000, 
approximately two-thirds for productive enterprises and one- 
third for social services. 


Financing the Plan 


Both KTA and the Burmese government believed that 
the plan could be financed by Burma’s exportable produce, 
together with technical and material help from foreign aid 
and foreign capital investment. Primary emphasis was laid 
on rice exports and, to a lesser extent, on timber, oil, min- 
erals, and rubber. 

Since the opening of the Suez Canal in the Nineteenth 
Century, Burma has been a rice-exporting country. Under 
British domination, it exported much oil in addition to 
meeting all its domestic needs, and its mineral exports were 
not inconsiderable. Burmese teak and hard woods were 
famous and coveted throughout Europe. In short, Burma 
had its own sources for capital formation; it was upon these 
that independent Burma based first its expectation of re- 
attaining pre-World War II levels of production, and second 
its drive to industrialization. Natural resources, however, 
were of little avail without technical assistance to generate 
sources of capital within the country; rice culture and min- 
eral exploitation had to be improved, and the Burmese 
needed counsel on how to spend on new productive enter- 
prises the capital surplus to be acquired. 

Financing for the program seems to have given the 
authors of the Survey little worry, and their sanguine atti- 
tude toward the future was manifest in the extreme: 


If the problems which face Burma are great, her opportunities 
for overcoming them are even greater. Her natural resources. . . 
are enviably abundant. . . . Burma’s workers have demonstrated 
that they have the intelligence and the aptitude to learn the 
skills and the techniques necessary to efficient production. Bur- 
ma’s financial situation is sound. . . . In this respect she is 
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uniquely favored, and will continue to be for some years at least, 
in the existence of a highly advantageous world market price for 
her chief export crop, rice. In combination, these factors provide 
Burma with an opportunity given perhaps to no other sizable 
undeveloped country in our time. Will Burma, this golden land, 
take full advantage of this golden opportunity?! 


The Burmese government and KTA planners alike were 
satisfied in general that Pyidawtha could be put into effect. 
Everyone believed that Burma had 


the opportunity to telescope within a limited number of years 
the process of increasing productivity which took generations for 
other nations to achieve. . . . With its limited population in rela- 
tion to its geographic area and its natural resources [Burma 
would] in time enjoy one of the highest standards of living 
among the nations.1® 


The only cautious note was struck by the planners who 
thought that “key bottlenecks’—three or four, possibly— 
might exist in the execution of the program. The question 
of internal security, improved since 1949, was nevertheless 
still a considerable impediment to organized development 
efforts. There was an acute shortage of skilled technicians, 
managers, and administrators. Organization and administra- 
tion in government, ‘“‘where established modes and proce- 
dures are in tune with the more leisurely pace of another 
day,” might be a weakness, and there was possibly a lack of 
“determination, vigor, and daring,” qualities needed in the 
execution of the program.’ 

Despite the optimism displayed by the planners, the 
actual work ahead for the Burmese was staggering. Burmese 
labor had to produce enough exportable commodities to 
take care of over half of the $1,575,000,000 development 
plans for the eight-year period. If these plans were to be 
realized, there would have to be an increase in production 
by about two-thirds over the 1952-53 figure. Rice-growing 


15 [bid., p. 20. 
16 Jbid., p. 35. 
17 [bid. 
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acreage was below prewar by one-quarter, production by 
one-third, and exports by two-thirds. Over 2,500,000 acres 
were out of cultivation. Even those farmers still working 
the paddy had to shorten their hours because of the insur- 
gents. They began work in the fields after daybreak and 
returned home before nightfall. Timber exports were only 
eight per cent of prewar; metals and ores five per cent; and 
oil exports, which had comprised one-quarter of Burma’s 
total exports in value, had ceased altogether. 

The Burmese hoped to obtain from abroad the addi- 
tional capital needed for the program. U Nu had declared 
at the Pyidawtha Conference that Burma “must accept from 
any country any assistance for the creation of a Welfare 
State, provided such assistance is given freely and does not 
violate our sovereignty.’ 

By December 1957 Burma had received considerable as- 
sistance from the Colombo Plan, of which it had been a mem- 
ber for five years; it had made bilateral foreign aid, trade, 
“gift,” and reparations agreements with Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many (East and West), India, Israel, Japan, Pakistan, the 
People’s Republic of China, Poland, Romania, Sweden, the 
USSR, and Yugoslavia. It also received $20,000,000 through 
TCA. In June 1953 TCA aid had been terminated, at the 
request of the Burmese government, with a further $11,000,- 
000 still unspent.’ A new agreement was negotiated in 1957.” 
In addition, loans were provided by the International Mon- 
etary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction 


18U Nu, Burma Looks Ahead, op. cit., p. 98. 

19The Burmese Government made this request on 17 March 1953. Burma 
was about to take the issue of the intrusion of Kuomintang troops into 
Burma to the United Nations, and the government probably felt that ac- 
ceptance of aid from the United States might prejudice the Burmese case 
with those United Nations members which belonged to the anti-United 
States bloc. Another explanation, frequently speculated upon in private 
hut seldom aired, is that Burma was angered by revorts of United States- 
KMT collusion. Some support has been given to this theory by former United 
States Ambassador to Burma David M. Key: “I had heard persistent reports 
that Americans were taking part [in the Kuomintang incursions] when T 
was sent there. I found that hard to credit, but learned differently later.” 
Quoted by Warren Unna, “CIA: Who Watches the Watchman,” Harper’s 
Magazine, April 1958, p. 49. 

20 See p. 402. 
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and Development, and supplies by UNICEF; technical assist- 
ance, in a variety of fields, was being furnished by the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies, and by private founda- 
tions, notably the Ford Foundation and The Asia Foun- 
dation. 

Although this assistance was sizable, the only part that 
could be counted on with certainty over a period of years 
was that derived from the agreement with Japan which 
covered reparations for war damages. In this agreement, 
which was signed in 1954, Japan agreed to supply to Burma 
the services of the Japanese people and the products of Japan 
to the value of $200,000,000, and in addition, to invest 
$50,000,000 in Burma in joint ventures. These payments 
and investments were to be spread over a ten-year period. 

Burmese hopes, however, of attracting private invest- 
ment were doomed to disappointment. The imagination of 
the private investors was not struck. The policy of Burmani- 
zation, with the ultimate aim of organizing all industry and 
trade into public corporations controlled and operated by 
Burmese producers and consumers, was hardly attractive to 
foreign investors. Rice, minerals, timber, and rubber, the 
export of which had in prewar days been in the hands of 
private firms, were now controlled entirely by state agencies. 
What limited oil production there was went solely for home 
consumption, and its ownership was a joint venture, the 
government owning a third with option to buy a half. 


Rice 


It was generally expected that Burma’s rice exports 
would carry the major burden of financing the eight-year 
program. ‘These had risen from 46 per cent under the British 
to 79 per cent of the total volume of all exports in 1953-54. 
The KTA Survey declared that Burma’s foreign exchange 
position depended on the relationship between the price of 
needed imports and the world price of rice. It pointed out 
that, while the price of Burmese imports had risen on the 
average to between four and five times the 1938-39 level, 
the export price of rice had risen ten times. KTA believed 
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that the prospects for the price of rice were “highly favor- 
able” and declared that it was “most unlikely that a full 
decline to the prewar relationship to industrial prices of 
non-food raw materials prices” would occur during the next 
five to eight years.”! 

In a more poetic vein, the Burmese themselves stressed 
the meaning of rice in their economy. The Director of the 
Burma Broadcasting Service called Burma “not the Road, 
not the Battle ground, not the rubies, peacocks and pagodas 
but the sons of the soil—those who grow that rice.” 

For a time, it appeared that rice would carry Burma 
through. In the first half of 1952, government-to-govern- 
ment”’ prices had been $140 a ton. These rose to $154 a ton 
in the last half of the year and $168 a ton during the first 
six months of 1953. Private tenders taken during the first 
part of this period averaged $70 more a ton than govern- 
ment-to-government prices. Although these dropped slightly 
later in the year, KTA saw no cause for alarm and thought 
it was highly unlikely that the price of government-to-gov- 
ernment rice would fall below $140. 


The new price schedules, if applied to all rice sales and extended 
throughout the period 1953-54 to 1959-60, would reduce sub- 
stantially the sizable addition to foreign exchange predicated. 
However, the basic conclusion, namely, that Burma would prob- 
ably be able to finance her development program entirely from 
present foreign exchange availabilities, plus earnings during the 
period, would remain unaffected.*4 


Unfortunately, this optimism was more than shared by 
the Burmese. They concluded a few long-term agreements 
with such countries as Ceylon, India, and Japan, but they 
accepted only about a third of the private tenders offered, 
holding out in the hope that prices would soar even higher. 
By the end of 1953, the price stipulated in most government- 

21KTA, Comprehensive Survey, Vol. 1, p. 45. 
22 Burma Speaks: A Collection of Broadcast Talks From the Burma 


Broadcasting Station (Rangoon, Government Printing and Stationery, 1950), 


p.. 1. 
23 See pp. 407-408. 
24KTA, Comprehensive Survey, Vol. 1, p. 48, note. 





to-government contracts was only $100.80 a ton and $89.60 
for the important long-term contract with India. The world 
price had fallen even lower. 

Still the Burmese refused to lower their prices sufh- 
ciently to make up by quantity sales for the decreased reve- 
nue per ton. When the Indian contract was fulfilled in 1954, 
the Burmese kept the price so high that India, which needed 
some 400,000 to 600,000 tons annually, turned to wheat 
at $8.40 to $11.20 less per ton. Rice piled up in godowns 
(warehouses) all over Burma. This policy of the Burmese 
may have been influenced by the British tradition of rela- 
tively small, quality production, but no effort was made to 
improve the quality when the competition grew stiff. 

By the following year, March 1955, the carry-overs were 
so great that Burma found itself in another severe crisis. 
Unable to dispose of its surpluses, the Burmese resorted to 
means other than sales. The Soviet Union offered to take 
400,000 tons a year, and China, 150,000 tons, in barter 
agreements. Other Eastern European countries followed suit, 
sometimes on a direct barter basis, sometimes in a tripartite 
arrangement with the Soviet Union.” By 1956, 25 per cent 
of Burmese rice was being disposed of in this fashion. 

The barter agreements seemed a godsend at the time 
they were made. Burma was to receive manufactured goods 
to the book value of the rice shipped. However, after the 
first year, it was found that the range and quantity of goods 
were not readily acceptable on the Burmese market. The 
only useful commodities obtainable were such items as 
motorcycles and electrical goods. Therefore, in order to reap 
some profit from the agreements, the government “felt 
obliged to allocate to the Communist barter countries a 
preponderant share of the licences” for such commodities, 
despite the fact that these were lines in which the United 
Kingdom, for instance, excelled.” 


25 Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
as well as Yugoslavia. 

26 B.C.A. Cook (H.M. Commercial Counsellor in Rangoon), Burma: Eco- 
nomic and Commercial Conditions in Burma (London, H.M.S.O., April 
1957,) p. 30. 
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With the decline of the world rice market in 1953, the 
Burmese plans for Pyidawtha, predicated on income from 
rice exports, were in jeopardy. If they were to be salvaged, 
not only would rice production have to be greatly augmented, 
but the rice available would have to bring the highest pos- 
sible price and be delivered to the purchasers on schedule. 
These were the obvious solutions to the Burmese financial 
crisis, but they were not easily effected. It was not for two 
or three years that international organizations, private foun- 
dations, and bilateral programs concentrated their attention 
on Burma’s agricultural problems; and the government’s 
action came even more belatedly. 


Rice Production 


The problem of increasing rice production was further 
complicated by the fact that considerable acreage had lain 
idle, first because of war and afterwards because of insur- 
gency. The government had to choose which areas would 
be the most productive and do what was necessary to reacti- 


vate the land. In the Delta area alone, 10,000,000 acres out 
of 11,000,000 cultivated had been devoted to paddy in the 
prewar era. At least 1,500,000 acres of paddy were now 
unproductive and harbored as well uncounted numbers of 
insurgents. 

In 1952, plans had been drawn to increase paddy acreage 
by 3,000,000 acres. Yet despite the paramount importance 
of this step it was not until the dry season of 1956-57 that 
the government’s Agricultural and Rural Development 
Corporation (ARDC) gave its attention to the Delta.*” The 
entire area was proven land and its productivity had been 
very high in the British days. The first step was to cope with 
the insurgents who were difficult to smoke out because of 
the high marsh grasses and years of old paddy growth. The 
next step was to reclaim and resettle the abandoned land. 


27 Although ARDC was established in 1952, “the most serious defect in total 
[Burmese] planning,” one authority suggests, “is that the drive toward indus- 
trialization has completely overshadowed Burma’s basic economic activity: agri- 
culture.” Frank N. Trager, Building a Welfare State in Burma, 1948-1956 (New 
York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1958), p. 101. 
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Despite the obstacles, in ARDC’s first season it was asserted 
that 270,000 acres had been reclaimed and 200,000 of them 
resettled with over 18,000 families. 

At the end of 1957, an agreement was signed between 
the Burmese government and the United States to use 
$5,400,000 of a $25,000,000 loan negotiated in October 
1957 for the continuation of this program. United States 
financing was to cover the cost of heavy earth-moving, grad- 
ing, excavation, and dredging equipment for work on bunds 
and canals, as well as of land-clearing and cultivation equip- 
ment. It is anticipated that 500,000 farm villagers, driven 
from the Delta by war and insurrection, will return and 
settle on 1,200,000 acres restored to cultivation. An addi- 
tional million acres, now in production but on which crops 
are threatened periodically because of deteriorated bunds 
and drainage facilities, will be provided with flood protec- 
tion. By the end of this four-year program, it is expected 
that rice exports will have increased by 600,000 tons. 

The use of such a large proportion of the United States 
loan for one project indicated that the Burmese government 
was probably at last aware of the severity of its financial 
crisis. The United States’ part of the reclamation project 
represented, if taken for one year, one-twentieth of Burma’s 
total economic development spending for 1957-58. 

In addition to extending the present area of rice culti- 
vation, the government was also faced with the problem of 
the economic rehabilitation of those farmers who had stayed 
on the land during war and insurrection. In the past the 
farmers, not understanding that a certain reserve of money 
was vital to the growing of cash crops, had spent their extra 
funds on luxuries, more land or jewelry. They rarely had 
had a surplus to finance the next crop, to pay the land taxes, 
or to cope with unforeseen difficulties. The uniform remedy 
had been borrowing: “By the 1920’s and 1930’s between 
three-quarters and nine-tenths of the agricultural popula- 
tion were in debt.’’ Consequently, in prewar Lower Burma, 
just under 48 per cent of the farm land had passed to the 
absentee landlords, and of this alienated land some two- 
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thirds had been owned by the Chettyar caste of money- 
lenders from Madras.”* In 1939, 59 per cent of the land in 
Lower Burma had been let to tenant cultivators. 

After the war the farmer needed to be given incentives 
to increase his production. One of the earliest moves on the 
part of the government, therefore, was to put the mar- 
keting of rice for export under the aegis of the State Agri- 
cultural Marketing Board (SAMB). The farmer was given a 
fixed price for his rice—$28 a ton—thus protecting him, it 
was said, from undue fluctuations of the market. However, 
this seemed to him a somewhat inadequate incentive at a 
time when the government itself was receiving $140 to $168 
a ton. Nor was he responsive to the government’s explana- 
tion that he would reap his benefits through Pyidawtha. 

In an effort to counter, at least partially, the farmers’ 
dissatisfaction, the government enacted in 1953 its second 
Land Nationalization Act designed to redistribute 10,000,000 
acres by 1955. Again, however, as with an earlier Act in 1948, 
inadequate preparation, planning, and machinery militated 
against success. Other incentives instituted by the govern- 
ment at this time included subsidies of $2.10 for each acre 
brought back under paddy cultivation, “forgiveness” on 
$1,575,000 of “‘uncollectable arrears” stemming from the 
Agriculturists Loan Act of 1947, and a permanent holiday 
on land taxes which, in 1938-39, had amounted to 36 per 
cent of total government revenues. 

While the government, with United States loan assist- 
ance, was concentrating on increasing production, various 
efforts were being made by international and private agen- 
cies to improve the quality of rice produced. The grades 
put up for export have not been of prewar standards. No 
improved seed is available for sowing and little use is made 
of fertilizers. Once harvested, the inferior paddy is threshed 
with the help of bullocks 6f buffaloes on mud floors that 
are sometimes covered, but more often not, with straw mats. 





28 Hugh Tinker, op. cit., pp. 25, 24. 
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It is then stored in sheds open to rodents and insects.” It 
is finally milled in inferior mills owned either by SAMB or 
by small private owners who sell to SAMB. The large British- 
owned and operated mills, running prewar at a capacity of 
500 to 800 tons a day, used to produce well over half the 
annual supply, and the quality was excellent. These mills 
were not brought back into use after the war, since it was 
felt that repairing them would be too costly. Furthermore, 
there were few Burmese, if any, who knew how to operate 
them. Even after milling, the various grades are not sorted 
and graded; hence, there is no way to capitalize even on the 
best of their inferior product. In consequence, Burmese rice 
is considered the least desirable in Asia, except for that from 
China. 


In an effort to raise the level of agricultural skills, the 
Ford Foundation undertook to finance management of the 
State Agricultural Institute which had not been operated 
since the war. Within five years it became the main training 
center for government agricultural supervisors, for high 
school teachers, and for extension workers who will eventu- 
ally become the corps through which improved methods of 
cultivation will be taken to the farmer. There are now 100 
students enrolled in the two-year course. Good judgment 
has been exercised in the choice of students, all of whom 
have passed their matriculation examinations for college. 
Many have been drawn from a rural rather than from an 
urban environment, on the theory that they will be more 
likely to remain on the land. The school itself is situated at 
Pyinmana, a fair-sized but country-type town, lying midway 
between Rangoon and Mandalay. There is little likelihood 
that the students will develop so strong a taste for metro- 
politan life in Pyinmana that they will be unwilling to return 
to the land. 


29The Burmese, because of their Buddhist faith, avoid the destruction 
of life. In the early malaria campaigns, for example, it was necessary to 
persuade people that the mosquitos were not being killed but were merely 
taking their own lives when they lighted on DDT-sprayed walls. 
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The Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO), a 
Specialized Agency of the United Nations, has been helping 
the government make better use of its mechanical equip- 
ment. Several years ago, the Department of Agriculture had 
bought over 80 tractors and had scattered them over Burma 
in groups of two and three. It was the opinion of the FAO 
expert that this dispersal was inefficient, and these tractors 
are now being reassembled in units of 25. Each unit serves 
some 120 families working about 1,800 acres of land. FAO 
has also been training tractor drivers. At first, an effort was 
made to short-cut the training period by taking former bus 
drivers. It soon developed, however, that these urban dwell- 
ers had little interest in remaining on the land. Hence the 
selection is now done with greater care and farmers’ sons 
are being enrolled whenever possible. 

FAO also has four of its personnel working with the 
Burmese, principally in SAMB, on the interrelated problems 
of rice milling, crop grading and standardization, grain stor- 
age, and rice marketing. The fact that Burma is unable to 
provide standard grades for export—for instance, to Japan, 
which requires over 300,000 tons a year of a specified grade, 
or to European countries—has put many of Burma’s markets 
in jeopardy. An FAO expert is now at work drawing up 
purchase plans for the government to buy automatic graders 
to sort rice into standardized lots. He has also urged the 
creation of a training school for millers at a pilot plant in 
Rangoon to teach them more advanced, productive, and 
lucrative milling practices. 

Vigorous efforts, too, are being made to deal with the 
problems of storage. Dirt has inevitably been mixed with the 
grain in the many ancient, and even in the new temporary, 
storage houses. Bulk paddy also has remained sometimes for 
years in a single bin unturned; spontaneous combustion 
alone caused 23 per cent of all the fires in warehouses in 
1957. This loss might have been prevented if there had been 
additional storage capacity, and if there had been automatic 
apparatus to rotate the grain from bin to bin periodically. 
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Transit shedding at the ports has been at a premium, and 
frequently ships have waited as long as a month in Rangoon 
Harbor for the grain to be loaded. Even when specific orders 
have been ready and have reached ships’ side in lighters, 
they have oftentimes been refused by the captain, because 
in bulk they did not conform to the sample submitted be- 
forehand. The grain has then been returned to the dock 
and frequently has gone into the same godown from which 
it came, there to remain until it found a purchaser. 

Various efforts have been made over the last five-year 
period to accommodate the average annual SAMB paddy 
purchases of 1,134,000 tons, normally stored at rural storage 
depots spread all over Burma. With the surpluses of 1953 
and 1954 on its hands, the government built some 1,600 
temporary thatched sheds and requisitioned almost any avail- 
able accommodation from local millers. By 1955, semi-per- 
manent sheds built by the government provided another 
465,000 tons capacity, and in 1956, material for 55 sheds, 
given by TCA to provide transit shedding at the ports, was 
uncrated from the boxes in which it had been lying since 
1953 and put up at the instigation of an FAO expert. 

As a result of these efforts, Burma will have in the near 
future practically enough permanent and semi-permanent 
rural grain storage capacity for current production. Its rice 
transit shedding is fairly well developed, but it still lacks 
separate bran storage facilities. However, if the large Delta 
reclamation project succeeds, an additional 600,000 tons of 
rice will pass through the granaries annually and SAMB 
will have soon to begin planning for additional facilities. 


Rice Marketing 


The raising, milling, grading, and storage of rice are 
not difficult once it has been decided to devote to them the 
necessary thought and funds. Marketing, on the contrary, is 
a more elusive subject. It requires constant analysis in the 
light of world requirements and production. Even experi- 
enced economists make mistakes and it is hardly to be 
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wondered that the Burmese, undertaking the marketing of 
their rice for the first time, should find it a complicated task. 

In the days of high market prices and demand, the 
Burmese, as has been pointed out, accepted a little too readily 
and a little unthinkingly their good fortune. The prices 
prevailing during the Korean conflict were thought to be the 
norm. The severe drop in the fall of 1953, however, plunged 
the Burmese into the crisis that led to the barter agreements 
described above. 

With the problem of surpluses and its concomitant for- 
eign exchange imbalance, the Prime Minister’s office took 
upon itself the disposal of the rice. The barter deals were 
handled through the foreign policy apparatus of the gov- 
ernment—an unusual arrangement, but understandable con- 
sidering the paramount place rice held. In this period of a 
buyers’ market, Prime Minister U Nu himself assumed re- 
sponsibility for arranging the government-to-government 
contracts, which now absorb something like 80 per cent of 
the annual rice exports. These contracts are generally for 
more than a year and, once the contract goes into effect, the 
price is unalterable. 

In the 1957-58 rice season, there was a sharp drop in 
the exportable surplus available because of less production. 
The rainy weather started late and ended earlier than usual. 
The paddy forecast in early 1958 indicated a decrease from 
6,401,800 tons to 5,436,800, which means that the amount 
of rice available for export will fall from about 2,000,000 
to 1,000,000 tons. Burma therefore finds itself in a sellers’ 
market with most of its exportable surplus tied up in fixed 
price contracts. 

Two ways open to the government to benefit by the 
sellers’ market, as suggested by an FAO expert, are to bar- 
gain for the highest prices on the small amounts of uncom- 
mitted stocks, largely old carry-over crops, brokens, and bran, 
and to alter certain conditions in the standard contracts. 
These conditions, introduced during the 1953-55 buyers’ 
market, relate to such questions as the allowable percentage 
of poorer quality rice and delivery schedules. Many of the 
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conditions originally accepted have been difficult to live up 
to and allowances have had to be made on a number of 
shipments. 

The dilemma that confronts the Burmese, because of 
their government-to-government contracts, is due at least in 
part to political considerations. From the economic point of 
view, such contracts have little to recommend them to a 
country such as Burma. Burma provides over a third of all 
rice moving in world trade and is therefore in a position to 
affect, to a considerable degree, its price. If production is 
low, the world price rises; if production is high, the price 
drops; in either case, the revenue is substantially the same. 
Thus the government-to-government contracts do not pro- 
vide any real security against falling prices and do prevent 
the country from benefiting from higher prices. However, 
the Prime Minister’s attitude is that, since contracts such as 
those with Ceylon, Japan, and Pakistan have been renewed 
over a period of years, it would be unfriendly not to con- 
tinue them, and he has even refused in some cases to raise 
the price in new contracts. 

The FAO experts are also trying to persuade the govern- 
ment to abandon its proclivity for holding onto any uncom- 
mitted surpluses in the hope that prices may rise still higher. 
No arrangements are yet being made by SAMB to sell its 
next crop. The danger, of course, is that rice eaters may be 
driven to substitute other commodities. This, as was pointed 
out earlier, has already begun to happen in the case of India; 
once the eating habits of a people change in favor of either 
a cheaper commodity or a domestically produced food, it is 
unlikely to revert to its previous diet. 


Other Resources 


The reliance of a country on a one-crop economy can 
be disastrous. Fortunate! for Burma, there are other sectors 
of the economy that cuitic be revived and thus result in a 
greater diversification. tiowever, this revival must wait upon 
the restoration of law and order. In August 1957 the Min- 
ister for Finance and Revenue declared that 
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restraints in living and working conditions, losses and destruc- 
tion which are all attributable to insurgency outweigh by more 
than 10 or 100 times the expenditure incurred in fighting the 
insurrection.®® 


A month later U Nu reiterated in his ‘“‘marathon’’ speech 
that the government had drawn up a four-year plan “giving 
first priority to internal Law and Order and second priority 
to the people’s economic and general development, which 
comparatively is of less urgency.’ 

Meanwhile, plans were being made to redevelop the 
timber and mineral industries against the day when Bur- 
mese and international experts could move freely in the 
deep teak forests and in the mountainous mining areas. 
Several years ago, FAO experts indicated the feasibility of 
combining elephant and mechanical labor in the extraction 
of teak, and part of the United States loan is to be used in 
providing land clearing and bulldozing equipment for this 
venture. But again, this operation will make only a small 
contribution until the elephants still held by insurgents— 
half the total working force of 3,000 that survived the war 
—are recovered. To substitute other elephants would be 
impossible since it takes close to 30 years to train an animal 
for this work. The postwar timber industry has actually been 
fortunate in having a backlog with which to work. Teak 
extraction is a curious business: this entire process, from 
the girdling of a tree, its felling three years later, its transfer 
by elephant power to a river, to its eventual arrival at a saw 
mill several hundred miles down river, is a ten-year affair— 
sometimes longer. 

As far as the mining industry is concerned, the imme- 
diate objective has been to rehabilitate the mines, but this 
has been slow to proceed because of the insurgents. Although 
the government had decided to nationalize the mines, it 


30 Burma Weekly Bulletin, 5 Sept. 1957, p. 159. 

31 Premier Reports to the People on Law and Order, National Solidarity, 
National Economy, Foreign Affairs, Translation of Speech Delivered .. . 
in the Chamber of Deputies on September 27, 1957 (Rangoon, Government 


Printing and Stationery, 1958), p. 56. 
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was felt that this should not be done in toto immediately, 
for several eminently sound reasons. U Nu pointed out that 
Burma lacked essential machinery and equipment, which 
it could not produce domestically or afford to buy. Fur- 
thermore, mining operations required considerable man- 
agerial skill. “Those who will manage and control such 
complicated enterprises,” he said, “must possess first-rate 
administrative ability plus a great degree of astuteness. We 
have none with such qualities or aptitude.” Finally, the 
problem of marketing required “an organization with an 
established reputation ‘n the international market and first 
rate personnel. ... We have none of these prerequisites for 
selling our products.” * 

Consequently, arrangements were made for joint owner- 
ship by the government and the companies that had owned 
and managed these enterpiises before the war. Assistance 
of experts from the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration (TAA) was later given on such questions 
as the degree of taxation to be levied on exploration costs 
and the relationship between the joint ventures, the Mineral 
Resources Development Corporation (MRDC) —a govern- 
ment development body responsible to the Ministry of Mines 
—and the Ministry of Mines itself. ITAA will also prob- 
ably help the government to revise the mining laws that 
were inherited from the colonial regime. These are not 
appropriate for the new social order being created, nor do 
the Burmese think they provide the essential foundations 
for the growth and well-being of the mineral industry. Other 
experts from the International Labour Organisation (ILO) 
have been engaged in training mining engineers at the Tech- 
nical Training College close to Rangoon, engineers who will 
be desperately needed when the mines resume operations. 


Industries 


The Comprehensive Survey warned the government 
that the “introduction of new industries must proceed,” but 


32U Nu, Burma Looks Ahead, op. cit., p. 88. 
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it was “not the major road to raising living standards’ in 
view of the fact that 70 per cent of Burma’s estimated labor 
force of 8,500,000 people was already engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. Despite KTA’s caution, the government has de- 
voted a considerable proportion of its resources to a variety 
of industrial enterprises. 

One of the most ambitious and expensive of the Bur- 
mese endeavors has been the bid to enter the steel industry. 
The Survey, in analyzing the industrial possibilities for 
Burma, had said that the “quantity of steel products import- 
ed annually is sufficient to warrant the establishment of a 
national steel industry if suitable raw materials are avail- 
able.” It had also said that “no deposit of iron ore of 
commercial value has been found in Burma, and no coal 
of coking quality is known to be available.” Finally, the 
Survey had stipulated that 


a steel products plant should be planned to produce only selected 
steel commodities because the rate at which steel scrap is gen- 
erated would not support a mill of capacity great enough to 
meet all needs, and because a plant equipped to manufacture 
all of the types and sizes required would be too elaborate and 


expensive.*4 


Shortly before these pronouncements, a TAA advisor 
had explored the availability of steel scrap in Burma and had 
declared, after seemingly endless chases after the will-o’-the- 
wisp scrap, that there were about 150,000 tons available, but 
scattered throughout the country. In 1954, the government 
contracted with a German firm to design a steel mill, to 
build it, and to equip it. The entire establishment, with an 
electric furnace and accouterments for processing the scrap 
steel, cost roughly $11,200,000 and was in operation by 1957. 
But by the end of 1957, the scrap available in the environs 
of Rangoon was being rapidly depleted, and the financial 
impact of transporting additional scrap to the mill, of sort- 
ing it, of cutting it into workable pieces, and lastly, the 


33 KTA, Comprehensive Survey, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 29. 
34 [bid., Vol. 2, pp. 781-783. 
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expense of the electric power itself, were being felt. The 
mill had also embarked on a small side line of rolling bil- 
lets. Seventy-five hundred tons of these have been procured 
through one of the barter agreements with the Soviet Union, 
and are being made into wire and nails. The mill’s current 
production is estimated at 3.9 tons of steel per man per 
year, making the steel worth roughly its weight in silver. 


Despite this the Burmese are still hoping that, instead 
of importing 40,000 tons of steel products annually, they can 
eventually meet their own needs by domestic production. If 
iron and coal resources can be found, a new mill will un- 
doubtedly be built. If this additional enterprise is under- 
taken, the critical problem of a trained labor force will 
naturally be even more acute. In the present mill, almost all 
the foremen and managers are Indians—in fact, 45 have 
been hired on a private contract basis—with an additional 
12 German engineers who were provided by the German 
contractor. Some 30 Burmese engineers and mechanics have 
been sent to Germany and India for training, but for some 
time to come the mill will doubtless have to rely on foreign 
managers. A TAA advisor, long an employee of the Tata 
steel works in India, has been of incalculable help. 


Another industrial pursuit of the government has been 
the manufacture of cotton cloth. The production of cottons, 
a staple for Burmese Jongyis,*° was resumed immediately after 
Burmese independence, when the government brought a 
textile mill near Rangoon back into operation. This func- 
tioned for some little time with locally grown cotton and 
prewar machinery, but, after the Japanese reparations agree- 
ment, the factory was equipped with Japanese textile ma- 
chinery which, however, has proved very disappointing; it 
is of a vintage used in Japan some two decades ago and is 
constantly inactive because of breakdowns. Equally disap- 
pointing have been many of the Japanese technicians who 
have been sent to Burma. They are usually selected by the 
Burmese consular officer from among applicants answering 


35 Silk or cotton skirts worn by both sexes in Burma. 
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advertisements in the local Japanese newspapers, and it is 
difficult for him to assess their qualifications. 

In the development of this industry Burma has received 
assistance not only from Japan but also from TAA and the 
People’s Republic of China. TAA has made available a pro- 
duction advisor for the existing plant and a management 
accountant who has instituted a proper accounting system, 
so that, for the first time in five years, the government knows 
the plant’s financial status. The accountant is also training 
his Burmese counterparts to maintain the system. The Peo- 
ple’s Republic, under one of the barter agreements, has 
provided 20 construction engineers, certain building materi- 
als, and all the equipment for a new plant. 

Of less importance to Burmese economic life has been 
a small ceramics project in Moulmein. This was begun with 
United States TCA funds in 1953 along lines proposed in a 
TAA survey. Moulmein was perhaps an unfortunate choice 
in that its clay has no special properties but, in a period of 
active insurrection, choice was limited. TAA has now pro- 
vided an expert, who is working against great odds to pro- 
duce what he himself feels is an inferior product. Seven 
Japanese technicians were contracted for, but so far, only 
two poorly qualified men have been assigned. ‘The monthly 
overhead for the plant is more than $5,000, and after three 
years of operation, no salable ceramics have as yet been 
produced. The venture is a fringe effort, and the Burmese 
seem to be wasting the talents of a thoroughly competent 
TAA expert in order to produce wares that will face very 
heavy Japanese competition even in Burma. 

Another effort, in which the Burmese appear to have 
exercised poor judgment, despite a warning by FAO, is a 
pilot milk condensation plant in Maymyo, the erstwhile hill 
resort town of the British. Here, the Burmese hoped to prove 
they could compete with the United Kingdom and Dutch 
suppliers of condensed milk—a much used ingredient in 
Burmese tea. However, there is little dairy farming in the 
area; what milk there is, is being produced by Gurka farmers 
living some 50 miles distant. Although sugar for the plant 
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is produced in large quantities locally from cane, it is not 
adequately refined for this operation and must be imported 
from Indonesia. And every milk can is imported from Japan. 

The Maymyo plant was set up and equipped through 
Japanese reparations money at a cost of more than $80,000. 
But here, as in the textile mill, the equipment is outmoded 
and inefficient, and many operations have to be relegated 
to hand labor. The total daily produce of the plant is 36 
cases of 48 one-pound cans of condensed milk. ‘The price set 
for each can is about 25 cents. Six months ago, the United 
Kingdom and Dutch exporters to Burma lowered their price 
for an equivalent can to 21 cents. The Burmese have not as: 
yet met this price. Even if they do, they will probably not 
be able to compete effectively, as the United Kingdom and 
Dutch brands are now so well known. All in all, the pros- 
pects for the success of the enterprise are minimal. To make 
such production profitable, there would have to be a sub- 
stantial expansion of dairy farming, and the government has 
done little to foster the people’s interest in animal hus- 
bandry. The only training station in Burma is the Institute 
at Pyinmana. As Burmese are not happy tending animals, 
it would seem that this would be an uphill road. 

Other Burmese industrial efforts, however, show con- 
siderable promise. A silk thread factory which has been 
erected outside Maymyo may well relieve Burma of consid- 
erable foreign exchange commitments and foster a thriv- 
ing indigenous industry. Heretofore, silk for longyis has 
been imported. The thread factory, at least so far, has been 
overseen by Japanese supervisors, equipped with Japanese 
machinery, and supplied entirely with Japanese cocoons. 
Thirteen hundred pounds of thread, the output from these 
cocoons, is sent to nearby Mandalay to a weaving and dyeing 
institute, where Burmese are learning these trades. An im- 
portant adjunct of the factory is the government’s effort to 
start mulberry groves upon which the silkworms can feed. 
Since 6,000 pounds of cocoons are used monthly, at a price 
of $2.80 or more a pound, there would be substantial savings 
if the Burmese could provide their own. Burmese silkworms 
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and cocoons, when produced in an experimental milieu, 
have been of better quality and size than the Japanese prod- 
ucts, a development that bodes well for the little industry. 
Another government enterprise that has the potential 
of making a major contribution to the Burmese economy is 
a jute mill, erected and equipped at a cost of $6,300,000. 
Previously, all the jute bags and twine used in the export of 
Burmese rice were imported, principally from Pakistan. At 
present, domestic production of jute is small and what there 
is, is of too high quality to be used in bags. The minimum 
annual requirement is 24,000 tons and the current supply is 
so limited that, instead of two or three shifts, the mill has 
now only one shift of 1,700 men. If bags made in Burma of 
Burmese-grown jute could be substituted—24,000,000 a year 
is the goal—over $7,000,000 in foreign exchange could 
be saved annually. Or if the Burmese directed their energies 
to increasing production of fine quality jute for export, they 
could substantially increase foreign earnings. Good Burmese 
jute brings from $365 to $390 a ton as against the present 


import price of $250 a ton. The proposal has been made that 
part of the Delta project acreage be given to jute production. 





Human Resources 


HERE ARE ABOUT TWENTY MILLION PEOPLE IN BURMA. 

They do not live in poverty, nor do they live amidst 
plenty. The land is rich and their wants are simple. A high 
infant mortality, long periods of sickness, or death from 
malaria have been accepted stoically as the norm, but Bur- 
mese morale has probably been the highest of any people 
in Asia. It has been said that their days, spent predominantly 
in the villages, were very happy, 
with no indigents and no hard work, with gaiety and very fre- 
quent festivity. There was much sociability and few quarrels. 
Rich and poor had enough to eat, and ate approximately the 
same food. ... Work was not a virtue, except in so far as it was 
a deed of merit. A deed of merit was something positive and 
chosen; it was done without compulsion.* 


This approach to life, however pleasant in human terms, is 
not conducive to developing the skills and persistence neces- 
sary for the creation of a modern state. When the Burmese 
achieved independence, they had had little opportunity to 
exercise those talents so indispensable to economic progress. 

With the advent of the British in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and the expansion of commerce, more labor of certain 
types had been required. The Burmese refused to meet the 
need for more farmers or to be employed by the British as 
dock hands, sweepers, domestics. They saw no reason to alter 
their traditional ways; they consequently were faced with an 
influx of laborers from China and India. Just before the 
second World War, these immigrant laborers were said to 
number 2,000,000, almost twelve per cent of the population. 


36 Margaret Mead, Cultural Patterns and Technical Change (Paris, 
UNESCO, 1953), pp. 54-55. 
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At the other end of the labor scale, the managerial-admin- 
istrative posts in industry, in trade, and finally, in govern- 
ment, were occupied in part by Englishmen and Anglo- 
Burmese but mostly by Indians. 

It is not hard to understand, from the British point of 
view, why Indians filled these posts. Inclined to business and 
trade, the Indians managed these sectors well. As for gov- 
ernment posts, the British had been in India for three cen- 
turies and were familiar with the people and the country. 
With the emergence in the Nineteenth Century of the con- 
cept of a civil service, the British began to train and groom 
a corps of Indians that became the main body of the Indian 
Civil Service (ICS). On annexing Burma, how much easier 
it was to import the already well-trained ICS members 
rather than to attempt to train the Burmese who were so 
little understood, and so different from Indians.” 


Burmanization Without Burmese 


The almost complete relegation of Burmese, in pre- 
independence days, to the traditional types of work—agri- 
culture and crafts—naturally left them unprepared to take 
over the key posts in independent Burma. The government 
nevertheless initiated its Burmanization policy, a drastic 
and somewhat premature step, it might be argued. The 
English had already quitted the country; the Anglo-Burmese, 
usually bearing the names of their English fathers and car- 
rying British passports, were told either to take Burmese 
names and surrender their British passports or to leave the 
country. It was the Indians, however, both in business and 
government,.who bore the brunt of Burmanization since 
they had not taken out Burmese citizenship. They were 
refused their traditional trading and importing licenses; they 
were aliens and, as such, had to conform to whatever immi- 


37 Later, small numbers of Burmese were allowed to enter ICS, and in 
1937 a small Burma Civil Service was created. In Burma today, great 
prestige attaches to having been in ICS, and many of the senior officials 
in the Secretariat, Burma’s foreign service, and managers of government 
corporations are men with ICS training. 
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gration measures were instituted. These measures seemed 
so harsh and compliance involved so much red tape* that 
Indians—from sweepers and bearers to merchants—left Bur- 
ma and are continuing to leave en masse.*® 

The displacement of so great a part of the trained labor 
force prompted U Nu in 1953 to admit, in his usual direct 
and forthright way, that 


We have not sufficient practical experience even for the normal 
administrative purposes, much less for the building of Pyidaw- 
tha. . . . We have not sufficient experts and technicians and 
those we have can cope with only certain Pyidawtha activities 
and they are completely at sea in regard to others. This in brief 
is a general picture of those of us who are out to build 
Pyidawtha.* 


This admission is typical. U Nu himself recognizes that it 
will not be easy to persuade the Burmese to shoulder the 
work formerly done by the Indians. He has made repeated 
efforts to instill in them the will to work: 


A work which can be done in one day should not take three or 
four days. .. . We should all try to do things with a strong sense 
of urgency, with a genuine fear of time being wasted as we fear 
the loss of our own lives.*! 


This problem was one with which the Comprehensive 
Survey has dealt at considerable length: 


Of all the economic resources of any country, by far the most 
important are the skill, energy, organization, and morale of the 
people. Where the inhabitants have been able and willing to 
apply themselves skillfully, much has been achieved even with 
meager resources. Where the people have been untrained or 
without initiative, great physical resources have not prevented 
national poverty.*” 


38 This expression originated in the Indian Civil Service, where pink 
tape, sometimes difficult to strip off, was used to tie into scrolls the 
business papers of the administration. 

39In June 1957, U Nu announced his intention to change the policy 
toward aliens’ participation in occupations in Burma. 

40U Nu, Forward With the People, op. cit., p. 57. 

41 Jbid., p. 11. 

42KTA, Comprehensive Survey, Vol. 1, p. 15. 
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The Survey also declared that it would be a serious 
error not to make adequate provision for those 


corollary actions which provide the technical, scientific, and edu- 
cational climate without which an industrial society cannot 
successfully flourish. To economize on expenditures such as 
those for agricultural extension or for vocational and technical 
education in order to free more funds for capital development 
projects would be pya-wise and kyat-foolish.* 


The significance of this advice was brought home to the 
Burmese after they had made large investments in equip- 
ment that was either unusable for lack of competent person- 
nel or ruined for lack of care and maintenance. When Burma 
had money in its pockets, and later with foreign assistance, 
great quantities of machinery were acquired for industrial 
plant. All of this, of course, was in addition to whatever 
transportation, power, and communications systems had been 
reactivated after the World War. The operation as well as 
the maintenance of all this equipment was foreign to the 
Burmese. Valuable machinery was frequently left idle for 
long periods, with an attendant decrease in productivity, or 
precision instruments were lost totally because of mainten- 
ance difficulties or weather conditions—the monsoon-caused 
rust being the chief culprit. 


Artisans and Entrepreneurs 


In an effort to deal with the critical labor problem, the 
assistance of several United Nations agencies, bilateral pro- 
grams, and the Ford Foundation were enlisted. ILO, for 
instance, offered to deal with perhaps the most vital aspect 
of the inland waterways system. It went to work in the dock 
yards of the former Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, the postwar 
Inland Waterways Transport. Before the war, the fleet of 
the Company had handled the vast portage of oil, freight, 
and passengers, about 700 miles up the Irrawaddy all the 
way to Bhamo. 


43 [bid., p. 26. A kyat, the basic unit of Burmese currency, is worth 
$0.21; a pya is one hundredth of a kyat. 
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ILO’s job in its three-year-old program has been to run 
a regional training school for diesel engineers**—both oper- 
ators and shop foremen—to serve Burma and other countries 
in Asia. The Burmese students, all dock yard workers and 
numbering about a dozen a year, have been joined in the 
past two years by another ten or twelve men from other 
countries of Asia: Ceylon, India, Korea, Malaya, Pakistan, 
and Thailand. This modest program may have been ade- 
quate for the Burmese while there was a paucity of oil and 
mineral production and as long as it was unsafe to make many 
of the prewar stops because insurgents held portions of the 
banks of the Irrawaddy. However, as internal security is 
gradually re-established, ILO might do well to look at this 
program with a critical eye. Twelve engineers a year is a 
paltry number compared with the eventual need. Nor has 
the training “taken” with the Burmese students as it has 
with their colleagues. Their early education has been poor 
and they have had little opportunity to study while taking 
the ILO course. The other students are unencumbered with 
parental worries, while many of the Burmese have responsi- 
bilities for wives and children which distract them from 
their work. 

An even larger task, in terms of comprehensive need, 
has been that undertaken by the government, in conjunction 
with certain Colombo Plan nations and the Ford Founda- 
tion. This involves the provision of other types of voca- 
tional, technical, and engineering training. Several years 
ago, the government had a Technical High School in Ran- 
goon constructed by a United Kingdom firm at a cost of well 
over $2,500,000. This has been largely equipped and its 
teaching and administrative staffs reinforced by Colombo 
Plan countries and the Dunwoody Industrial Institute of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, the latter with funds from Ford. 


44. Since World War II Burma’s Irrawaddy flotilla has been systematically 
converted to diesel power, 85 per cent now as against 15 per cent prewar. 
Diesel engines are preferable because they use locally produced oil, ensure 
a quick turn-around, and are more easily procurable than steam. 
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The establishment of a curriculum has been a difficult 
matter. On the one hand the need for artisans is manifest; 
on the other the educational and employment traditions of 
the Burmese necessitate that the pill—vocational training— 
be sugar-coated to some degree. The solution arrived at for 
the 200 to 300 student-boarders and 300 day students was 
that fourteen hours of vocational training be combined with 
completion of the two years of their regular high school 
education. The stipend that every student at the school 
receives from the government is an added reward for taking 
the pill. 

The resources of the school are also being used for train- 
ing another group of youngsters, about 100 of the so-called 
youth army. These boys, usually around fourteen years of 
age, are given only the vocational side of the curriculum 
and will in due course, it is hoped, comprise a permanent 
corps of mechanics and technicians in the regular army. 

More advanced training is given at the Government 
Technical Institute (GTI) at Insein, the old University of 
Rangoon engineering school in prewar days. The govern- 
ment is now spending $1,800,000 on plant improvements. 
The pupils, about 500 in number, are high-school graduates, 
some of them from the Technical High School; these are 
intended to become the technical supervisory and managerial 
element in industries and in government departments and 
corporations. 

Advisors from the Dunwoody Industrial Institute have 
been providing teacher training to help develop instruction 
in civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering, and in min- 
ing technology. The Institute has also provided shop and 
laboratory equipment, books, and other teaching aids and 
supplies. This assistance is financed with grants from the 
Ford Foundation. Two ILO advisors are conducting teacher 
training in mining technology. The total amount of aid 
these two schools have received from outside sources is not 
known, but the Ford Foundation alone has committed over 
$1,000,000 in grants. 
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Not only are the Burmese being taught operational 
skills, but also they are learning how to maintain their 
equipment. A start has been made in connection with basic 
electrical and optical apparatus. UNESCO is devoting a 
major segment of its small program in Burma to training 
maintenance personnel for equipment in such institutions 
as the University of Rangoon, scientific research establish- 
ments, and even the Mineral Resources Development Cor- 
poration (MRDC). UNESCO also hopes that ultimately the 
Burmese themselves will be able to make some of their op- 
tical equipment, and a building has been provided by the 
Ministry of Industries for training in both facets of this 
project. 

Another area in which assistance is being rendered is 
that of small business practices and techniques, with which 
the Burmese are almost totally unacquainted. Government 
policy has made it nearly impossible for budding Burmese 
businessmen to learn through the trial and error school of 
competition. While insisting that business and trading licen- 
ses be reserved in large part to its nationals, the government 
has effectively protected them from any practical experience. 
It has set up joint venture corporations that monopolize the 
importation and distribution of all industrial materials, tex- 
tiles, foodstuffs, general hardware, and building materials. 

The shortage of capable management for the new in- 
dustrial establishments has resulted in considerable loss of 
productivity, with either slowdowns or complete idleness of 
plants. Several years ago, the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration (TAA) sent its first experts to Bur- 
ma to advise on small industries, management, and invest- 
ment—fields in which TAA has participated ever since. One 
TAA advisor has counseled, through the Ministry of Indus- 
tries, the management of 40 small industrial concerns in 
Rangoon, representing in aggregate about $100,000 of new 
industry. He has recently been joined by three ILO experts 
on a short-term assignment of three months. Another TAA 
advisor dealing with basic government policy advises on 
incentives the government could provide to private Burmese 
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businessmen, and suggests means for bridging gaps in the 
economic plan by the use of private industrial endeavors. 

The University of Utah, operating with funds given 
by the Ford Foundation, has had a two-pronged program 
on business operations at the University of Rangoon. For 
students of commerce, 517 in number in the 1957-58 aca- 
demic year, a curriculum has been devised that utilizes, in 
modified form, the case method technique. Individual Bur- 
mese businesses are selected for study and the students 
actually visit the plants and talk with local businessmen. 
Comparative studies are also made of typical Western busi- 
nesses in order to broaden the student’s knowledge of differ- 
ent business systems and procedures. The second prong of 
the program, based on the same teaching methods, is de- 
signed for businessmen and government people, including 
some of those working in the State Agricultural Marketing 
Board (SAMB) and MRDC. 


Government Officials 


Although this myriad of training projects for skilled 
workers in industry and business is important, the capstone 
of the Burmese welfare state is government administration. 
Under the British until the late Nineteen Thirties there was 
merely a skeleton government, since the major organs of 
administration were in New Delhi. In Burma itself there 
were only a Governor and his “Secretariat,” the latter man- 
aging a few fields such as law and order, and agriculture. 
When Burma obtained its independence it tried to institute 
governmental machinery commensurate with its new station. 
It created as the policy-making instruments of government 
over 25 separate ministries. At the same time, it carried the 
Secretariat over from the British administration. All minis- 
tries had their own secretariats but these were shorn of 
influence, often ignored by the ministers, and never inte- 
grated functionally into the governmental structure. In help- 
ing the new state to operate more effectively, therefore, one 
of the most urgent tasks has been that assumed by TAA of 
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suggesting methods of streamlining this unwieldly structure 
and clarifying channels of administrative responsibility. 


The government has also been trying to develop a sense 
of duty and honesty among its officials. Even during the 
provisional government days, before Burmese independence, 
U Nu lamented that 


most of the leaders here . . . have not even the elementary fore- 
sight possessed by a very simple raftsman. When the men on a 
drifting raft in a turbulent sea quarrel with one another, they 
are not foolish enough to cut the logs adrift. They have this 
elementary commonsense that not only the enemies but they 
also will perish with the disintegration of the raft. The present 
politicians in Burma have not this outlook.* 


Corrupt practices were rampant and in November 1947 
U Nu hinted at the measures that would be taken to curb 
them: 


Burma is about to be free. If in free Burma dishonesty, bribery 
and corruption are rife, what a disgrace it is to the nation. I am 
giving away no secret in telling you that there still is a lot of 
corruption in almost every department of the Government, some 
in a big way, some in a small way. The total would run into 
crores of rupees. Every rupee these corrupt people pocket hits 
the masses. Therefore my anger against these people is rising. 
Let them take what is coming to them.“ 


What was coming to them was the Bureau of Special 
Investigation (BSI). Established under special act of the 
Burmese Parliament in 1951 and operating under the direct 
and personal control of the Prime Minister, the BSI took 
upon itself the investigation of the sins of omission as well 
as commission in the government. U Nu was so determined 
to “transform the venom-infected Union into a veritable 
Pyidawtha’’*’ and to “‘eradicate termites’’** that he was will- 


45U Nu, Towards Peace and Democracy, op. cit. p. 159. 

46 Jbid., p. 16. 1 crore = 10,000,000. 

47 Premier U Nu on the 4-Year Plan (Rangoon, Director of Information, 
1957), p. 14. 

48U Nu, Forward With the People, op. cit. p. 64. 
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ing to give BSI sweeping and autocratic powers. The result 
was far from what had been anticipated, as can be seen from 
the following statement that appeared in 1958 in the prin- 
cipal English language newspaper in Rangoon: 


Everyone from the highest to the lowest levels is in mortal dread 
of making mistakes and reckons that the easiest way to avoid a 
mistake is to do nothing whatever. The reason is that if one 
makes a mistake, even though it may have been done in all sin- 
cerity and good intent, one is liable to be arrested and incar- 
cerated by the BSI, deprived of an already insufficient monthly 
income, and forced to face the prospect of seeing one’s family 
starve, one’s reputation ruined, and one’s pension lost.*9 


If the paralysis of the government’s administrative serv- 
ice—or as U Nu has called it, “managerial constipation’ —is 
to be ended it may be necessary to clip the wings of BSI. 
This has been repeatedly suggested, and there are indica- 
tions that it will be done. U Nu has constantly warned the 
powerful and almost sacrosanct BSI that it must not be 
“haughty and swaggering” in its dealings with the people, 
and he declared that it should be “as servile as a doormat 
and as harmless as a fangless serpent.’”*° 

Although the BSI is partly responsible for the govern- 
ment’s crippled administrative services, the usual weaknesses 
of any underdeveloped country exist in Burma. The civil 
service fails to attract the most competent individuals because 
its prestige is low; the civil servant is virtually bereft of in- 
fluence, and salary scales and perquisites are not adequate. 
Those Burmese with a modicum of administrative experi- 
ence obtained either under the British or during the Jap- 
anese occupation when many served as junior administrators, 
have refused to stay on, thus aggravating the existing short- 
age. Over the past few years, TAA has instituted courses for 
several categories of civil servants to alleviate this deficiency. 
Top grade clerks and supervisors have been drawn, 25 at a 
time, into a month’s course with a varied curriculum in- 


49 The Nation, 18 Jan. 1958. 
50U Nu, Forward With the People, op. cit., p. 66. 
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cluding a study of the Constitution and of public relations. 
These men, usually between 35 and 50 years of age, were 
demoralized at the thought of having no further opportuni- 
ties for advancement under the present somewhat haphazard 
system of promotion, and the course has evidently served to 
strengthen their morale by showing them that they have not 
been forgotten. It has also given them a broader understand- 
ing of their jobs. 

This program, and one started by TAA, are assisted 
by Ford through the government’s Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration and Management. -Posts of District Com- 
missioners in the Burmese Civil Service carry tremendous 
responsibility, for the incumbents are the government’s top 
executive and judicial officers in the districts and ultimately 
many move to the federal government in high capacities. 
The Commissioners and their deputies should ideally have 
a very broad and thorough education; with this in mind 
TAA has proposed a two-year training program for young 
civil servants already in the districts who are graduates of 
a university. This would include classes in a broad selection 
of subjects, a three-month internship in a ministry of the 
federal government, and then six months in the district 
government; it would thus prepare these young men for 
eventual promotion to executive posts and possibly to those 
of District Commissioner. The curriculum of this course is 
deemed so important that the Prime Minister himself is 
actively involved in the consideration of the form it should 


take. 


Social Security 


Burmese skills and energies, even if well organized for 
Pyidawtha, are dependent on morale and general health. 
One important effort of the government in this field is the 
social security program. Thanks to the ILO advisor to the 
government, a program specifically designed to meet Bur- 
ma’s needs has been developed instead of a slavish imitation 
of the programs of Western industrialized countries. Not 
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only are the benefits of the plan limited to short-term insur- 
ance for medical and disability cases, but contributions by 
the workers have been kept to a minimum—only one per 
cent of salary. The reasoning behind this approach is sound: 
the concept of social security will be more rapidly adopted 
by Burmese workers if the plan puts little financial strain 
upon them and if the benefits initially available fulfill their 
basic needs. Even with such limited benefits, managers of 
embryonic industries, even government-employed man- 
agers, are already grumbling at the benefits accorded cer- 
tain groups of workers. 

The social security program was inaugurated in the 
Rangoon area on | January 1956. By 1 December 1957 the 
Social Security Board had on its registers 75,408 male work- 
ers and 21,016 female, and had covered up to that date over 
$65,000 in medical expenses. The dispensaries are set up to 
handle a wide range of illnesses and disabilities. Administra- 
tive costs of the program so far have been kept to six per 
cent of the total, but these will inevitably rise to between 
20 to 40 per cent as the program is extended first to Man- 
dalay and then to other more scattered and less populous 
towns. A possible by-product of this program may be that 
more Burmese will be attracted to industry because of the 
health and medical benefits which they are unable to receive 
so easily elsewhere. 

In many instances, the manifold health benefits to be 
given the Burmese under Pyidawtha involve drugs and 
medicines. In the spring of 1954, therefore, the Burmese 
government contracted with a United Kingdom pharma- 
ceutical firm to be the managing agent, for a period of 
seven years, of the Burma Pharmaceutical Industry (BPI). A 
building was constructed and equipment installed, at a 
total cost of $12,075,000. Besides ensuring the supply of 
essential pharmaceuticals, vaccines, sera, alcohol, and other 
items numbering well over 100, BPI also produces currently 
a million yeast tablets a day. By these measures, the govern- 
ment hopes to obviate a recurrence of the drug shortage and 
of the severe malnutrition suffered during the Japanese 
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occupation. So far, however, the lack of any educational cam- 
paign on the virtues of yeast has lessened considerably the 
effectiveness of the government’s yeast program. 

In addition to drug manufacturing, the government is 
seeking to develop a supply of indigenous medicinal plants 
for BPI. During the past year, a TAA‘ advisor has been 
attached to a raw materials project and an effort is now 
being made to promote systematized cultivation by various 
agricultural agencies of the government. Burmese-produced 
opium could be used in this project, of course, but it will not 
be easy for the government either to stop the contraband 
traffic at the Sino-Burmese borders or to compete in price 
with the illicit sales. 


Malaria 


As early as 1950, some of the country’s major health 
problems became subjects of multilateral and bilateral as- 
sistance. Malaria and maternal child health were the initial 
targets, but later, tuberculosis, leprosy, venereal disease, and 
environmental sanitation demanded and were given atten- 
tion by the United States Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (TCA), UNICEF, and WHO. The upgrading of 
the Burmese health services, with particular emphasis on 
the training of doctors and paramedical personnel, was un- 
dertaken with Colombo Plan and WHO aid. 

Malaria, rampant in Burma only a few years ago, has 
been cut back sharply through the ministrations of TCA, 
UNICEF, and WHO. TCA, prior to its withdrawal from 
Burma in mid-1953, provided all the supplies, equipment, 
and transport for the malaria program; afterwards the pro- 
gram became a UNICEF-provided and Burma-WHO-oper- 
ated endeavor. In the past five years, half the population has 
been protected, a commendable record in view of the fact 
that there had been five million known cases annually.*! 


51 One WHO malariologist pointed out that, even though half the popu- 
lation had been protected, these might well not be the half most exposed 
to malaria. Great care must be exercised in determining the areas to be 
sprayed; random spraying is frequently a complete loss. 
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The whole program, however, is seriously jeopardized 
by inaccessibility of the insurgent-held regions. To be effec- 
tive, a program must cover the infested areas and their 
population 100 per cent. Not only do mosquitoes fly from 
one place to another but, even more serious, they gradually 
develop resistance to insecticides. At the present time, a race 
is developing in Burma between the vector resistance and the 
government’s ability to make the entire country accessible 
to the malaria spray teams. Unless the eradication program 
can be instituted before the resistance of the mosquitoes 
to insecticides becomes general, the last five years’ work 
will have been lost. 

Even this, however, is not enough. Contiguous to Bur- 
ma, from west to east, are Pakistan, India, China, Laos, 
Thailand, and Malaya, all in the recent past and some even 
now areas where malaria is endemic. The Burmese govern- 
ment has effective relationships with India and Thailand 
concerning protection along their joint borders, and agree- 
ments have been consummated with Laos and Pakistan as 
well; but for the time being there is little likelihood that 
effective control along the Pakistan border can be assured 
because of the weakness of that government’s public health 
services. 

Although the program faces practical and political prob- 
lems over which it has little control, it should be noted that 
the actual machinery for the malaria campaign is of excep- 
tional quality. Indeed, in several aspects, it is unique. For 
example, rather than spray teams manned with people 
trained in the cities, village people have been drawn on.” 
In Rangoon, the establishment of the Central Malaria Insti- 
tute has made it possible to keep track of the progress of 
the campaign through laboratory work on blood smears sent 
to it from the field. Utilizing these findings, two inspection 
teams, each with a doctor, travel to the areas that seem to 
be in trouble. 


52 Response of the villagers has been enthusiastic. More than 3,000 spraymen, 
operating in 58 teams, reached 8,700,000 people in 1957 alone. 
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Maternal and Child Health 


The Burmese Constitution carries one of the most de- 
tailed provisions for mothers and children of any modern 
constitution: 


The State shall specially direct its policy towards protecting the 
interests of nursing mothers and infants by establishing mater- 
nity and infant welfare centers, children’s homes and day nur- 
series and towards securing to mothers in employment the right 
to leave with pay before and after childbirth.® 


As the Ministry of Health in 1950-51 did not have a maternal 
and child health division, responsibility for the program 
was handed over temporarily to the Ministry of Welfare. At 
one time the budget of this latter Ministry ran as high as 40 
per cent of the government’s total budget. In carrying out 
the -program it turned to the many voluntary societies in 
Burma as its agents. Composed of hundreds of socially-con- 
scious Burmese women, these societies carried on the action 
programs with government funds as well as with their own, 
and curiously enough without any expert guidance. At pres- 
ent there are 345 voluntary agencies in the country, 172 of 
which receive aid from both the government and UNICEF. 

Current statistics for the entire country on infant mor- 
tality are not available, but in 1947 a survey of 28 towns 
having a population of 10,000 or over illustrated the situa- 
tion: infant mortality was 301 per 1,000 live births; 48 per 
cent of all deaths in Burma were of children between one 
and ten years of age; roughly half of all the children born 
alive died before the end of their tenth year. 

With such a situation, it is small wonder that in 1948 
UNICEF, whose goods in trade pertained primarily to 
mothers and children, should have been the first interna- 
tional agency to provide assistance. By 1951, UNICEF had 
made available 1,246,000 pounds of skimmed milk powder 
and large quantities of whole milk which helped to lower 
infant mortality in Rangoon and environs. Meanwhile the 


~ 88Chapter IV, Section 37 (2). 
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government had set an ambitious target: it wanted for every 
15,000 to 40,000 of its people either a maternal and child 
health center (MCH) or a rural health center (RHC). The 
latter were to be staffed with eight trained paramedical 
people, including a lady health visitor,* five midwives, 
and a public health assistant and were to concentrate 
on preventive care. The total number of centers contem- 
plated was 1,300—500 MCH’s and 800 RHC’s. Their sup- 
plies, transport, and equipment were to come from UNICEF. 
Their personnel were to be trained with help from WHO. 


UNICEF has not had much trouble with its job; the 
government of Burma and WHO have. Adequate staffing 
of the centers has seemed an almost impossible goal. For 
instance, whereas the original program called for 100 lady 
health visitors annually, in 1954 there were only 38 in 
training; 750 indigenous midwives were needed annually, 
but less than 80 were being trained. In 1954 there was gen- 
eral recognition that the plan was impracticable; facts were 
faced, and the completion date was postponed. The govern- 
ment also shifted its policy from developing MCH’s in urban 
areas to concentrating on extension of health centers in rural 
areas. The original target for MCH’s was cut back to 200 
and, by the end of 1956, 166 had been totally equipped. By 
mid-June 1957, 184 RHC’s had been equipped out of a 
revised target of 314 planned for the end of 1957. The delay 
in this latter program had several causes. The construction 
of centers and the provision of trained staff were not syn- 
chronized. Thus, when centers were ready, they lacked staff; 
at the same time, staff whose postings were fixed independ- 
ently by several divisions in the Directorate of Health found 
themselves located in unequipped centers or separated so 
that midwives were working without health assistants, health 
assistants without lady health visitors, and’ so forth. Fur- 
thermore, the government-trained paramedical personnel did 
not find it easy to work with the well-established society 
ladies in the centers. 


54 Trained nurse midwives with additional training as health visitors. 
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A corollary problem cropped up for UNICEF. That 
organization, relying perhaps too much on government tar- 
gets for the centers, had brought into Rangoon Harbor 
supplies and equipment in sizable quantities. In view of 
the dearth of fully staffed centers, a basic decision had to be 
taken on the use to be made of the supplies and equipment. 
Somewhat reluctantly, no doubt, but as the most expedient 
course, UNICEF agreed in 1954 that these could be released 
to centers in which there was at least one midwife. Since 
those days, UNICEF has learned much about the timing of 
a government’s requests and ability to use and absorb to 
best advantage the equipment provided. 

It is hard to see how any of the Burmese epidemio- 
logical or maternal and child health programs involving 
supplies, transport, and equipment, could have proceeded 
without UNICEF. The intricate preparation for delivery of 
supplies, entailing expertly balanced judgments all down the 
line, is its chief forte. In fact, UNICEF has proved itself to 
be a logistical wizard. An analysis on the part of the country 
chief of the current stage of a program; a prognostication, 
with the technical advice of WHO, of that program’s status 
in six months, the period of time necessary for supplies to 
be ordered and brought to port; and then the unloading of 
supplies, their delivery, and ultimately the maintenance of 
transport—all are pieces of the total operation. And, it 
must be remembered, the operation itself takes place in a 
country where ships sometimes wait 30 days to be unloaded 
and where transport to outlying areas is grossly uncertain. 
The efficiency of UNICEF is primarily attributable to its 
staff which is composed of good administrators, most of 
whom are generalists, although sometimes with social service 
backgrounds. It functions something like an army quarter- 
master unit. Supplies are continually coming to the front 
and are delivered where needed, on time. Because it is a 
supply rather than merely an advisory body, UNICEF is 
in a position to exert considerable influence on governments 
in prevailing on them to fulfill their part of the bargain— 
to make the best possible use of the materials provided. 
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Exercise of this influence has sometimes brought unwarrant- 
ed cries from bureaucrats and touchy governments. 

In addition to staffing and logistics, the program has 
had to deal with the dietary habits of the Burmese mothers. 
Diets were so poor that middle and lower income expectant 
and nursing mother were weak and anemic, had symptoms 
of beri-beri, and had so little milk to feed their infants that 
the children literally died of starvation. Of 862 children 
from low and middle income families, 66 per cent died be- 
fore they were six months old. The poor diets, deficient in 
all nutrients except vegetable proteins, resulted not only 
from lack of money but equally from prejudice and taboos. 
Vegetables were usually avoided in the belief that they 
caused flatulence, indigestion, and diarrhea in the breastfed 
infant; fruits, since cold, were thought to cause coughing 
and tightness of chest; eggs were supposed to putrify the 
bowels; and milk and sugar were believed to promote the 
formation of phlegm. The mothers also believed that their 
babies died because their milk was poisonous. 

The government, aided by FAO and WHO, and later 
by the Ford Foundation, established and equipped a nutri- 
tion laboratory in the Harcourt Butler Institute. There, 
institutional diets and the nutritional standards of certain 
population groups are studied, and analyses of indigenous 
foods are made so that the public can be given information 
on more nutritious ways of preparing them. For instance, it 
has been found that rice has the greatest nutritive value if 
submerged in water for three days. Work has also been done 
on fish flour, a dessicated substance derived from tiny fish 
caught along the coasts of Burma; this contains 70 per cent 
more calcium than does milk and, when mixed with vege- 
tables or rice, substantially increases their nutritive value. 
The dissemination of this type of information to the people, 
however, has been the weak link in the program. The gov- 
ernment has organized the Mass Education Council, only 
one of whose tasks concerns Harcourt Butler, but to date 
the Council has done little to spread the Institute’s findings. 
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Until it does, resources devoted to the Institute might be 
better used elsewhere. 


Education 


It has been the Burmese government’s goal to confer 
on the entire population the same medical benefits that, in 
prewar Burma, had been reserved to only fifteen per cent 
of the population, but independence found Burma with a 
scarcity of trained Burmese physicians. The University of 
Rangoon Medical School had formerly accepted only 30 
students annually, and although some Burmese and Anglo- 
Burmese had received degrees, most of the graduates had 
been Indians and Chinese. These had gone into private 
practice and were naturally reluctant to leave what they 
had built up. The obvious prerequisite to carrying out the 
government’s post-independence program was therefore 
training—of both physicians and public health administrators. 

The Rangoon Medical School accepts at present 250 
students annually and has a student body of approximately 
600. Upon enrollment, the proportion has been 60 per cent 
men and 40 per cent women; of the 100 graduating each 
year, the proportion of women rises to 50 per cent. The staff 
consists of six professional teachers and ten demonstrators. 
At least four of the professional staff have been provided by 
the Colombo Plan and WHO over the past three or four 
years. These include professors of pathology, pharmacology, 
preventive medicine, physiology, anatomy, and _ pediatrics. 
The Burmese part of the staff could well contribute more 
to the school if they were to receive bonuses as compensation 
for loss of private practice, as do many employees of the 
Directorate of Health. Since they do not, their time is 
divided between teaching and private practice, with a re- 
sultant loss to the school. The government’s reluctance either 
to provide suitable incentives for young physicians to join 
the teaching staff or to draft those it has trained is fast 


55 It should be noted, however, that women graduates are almost a total loss 
to the government, since legislation prohibits their use as Civil Surgeons in the 


districts. 
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defeating the purpose of the school. Furthermore, the school’s 
professional standing is being compromised, a standing that 
must be maintained at a certain level if it is to remain an 
accredited institution. 

Lack of staff has contributed naturally to inferior train- 
ing, a state of affairs that lies directly at the door of the 
Burmese government. It is a situation, however, that is not 
unique and is only a single manifestation of a deeper prob- 
lem, one with which the government has never come to 
grips. It has never determined the degree to which its people 
are to be indulged nor the discipline to be asked of them. 
U Nu has begged for hard work, but after ten years of laxity 
on every side, Burmese, and particularly the students, are 
still coddled. University education is free to all—which is 
understandable in a welfare state—and stipends are paid to 
each student. Perhaps the most indulgent practice is “the 
rule of the three F's,” allowing students to fail a subject 
three times before they must drop it.** Nor is the best use 
made of the graduates. The present arrangement is hap- 
hazard and no compulsion is exerted. Some graduates enter 
government service, some do not. 

The difficulties under which the faculty at the Medical 

School works are not peculiar to that institution. ‘These and 
many other troubles plague the educational structure as a 
whole. A description of certain practices at the University 
of Rangoon was given in 1949: 
In class the lecturer had to mend his pace to the instructions of 
the students, especially the back-benchers. If he went a little 
too fast, a hoot would tell him so and he had to slow down. 
If he used language not intelligible to the back-benchers they 
would with a hoot instruct him to explain himself... . In the 
hostel, the students were the authority. Study hours and check- 
ing existed only on paper and the Warden and his staff were 
recognized only when they were wanted to arrange the repair 
of an electric line or the replacement of an electric bulb.5? 


56 Many university students are almost 30 years old, having been allowed 
to continue their studies under this ruling, and being under no compulsion 
to finish their schooling, since their living is the government’s responsibility. 

57 Burma Speaks, op. cit. p. 126. 
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Some of these attitudes stem from the unsettled condi- 
tions in postwar Burma. Some stem from the fact that higher 
education in Burma rests on educational foundations laid 
down during the British days. Some stem from Buddhism 
itself: a certain tendency to learn meekly and by rote. At- 
tempts to draw students into intellectual argument usually 
fail, and when a student does respond to this form of teach- 
ing, he is often unhappy and apologetic afterwards. 

The road to Pyidawtha lies through a maze. If the 
Burmese are to travel this road, they must be proficient in 
myriad subjects and they must be prepared to make their 
way in the competitive world situation which they have 
chosen to enter. Their education must be set up realistically; 
it would probably have been wiser if the Engineering School 
at the University of Rangoon, for instance, had not estab- 
lished more engineering subjects than the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Curricula might well be aimed at 
producing teachers, businessmen, and civil servants, to name 
only three key professions. Discipline, backed by govern- 
mental authority, should be firm and constant. And it might 
be recognized—by the government primarily—that Pyidaw- 
tha could be achieved more readily if educational standards 
were high and were maintained. Finally, certain psycho- 
logical premises held by Burmese students could be extir- 
pated. To work with one’s hands should be shown to be as 
honorable as working with one’s head. And the generally 
held notion that one’s head should be used only in the 
pursuit of knowledge and not for anything practical, like 
business or technological pursuits, should be modified. 

The government, far from dispelling this attitude, seems 
actually to be promoting it by fostering many expensive 
research projects, such as the Harcourt Butler Institute. 
Some projects bear no relation to any of Burma’s economic 
needs, but appear to exist solely for the prestige value of the 
research itself. The large place research holds in Burmese 
education is also questionable in terms of priorities. To 
what extent should Burma siphon trained men off its labor 
force into research activities, when these men could be used 
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so advantageously elsewhere, when so much money is spent 
on equipping and maintainiug laboratories, and when the 
research could be done easily and more cheaply abroad on 
a contract basis by highly trained specialists in already estab- 
lished laboratories? 

Despite its eclectic approach to education, the govern- 
ment singled out early one scheme it considered the “very 
root of our life and progress.” In 1952 U Nu announced a 
Burma Translation Society (BTS) plan to spread the Bur- 
mese language in Burma. Its task was to translate all school 
text books into Burmese, obviating “the necessity to use 
English as the medium of instruction in all subjects, except 
of course the subjects of English.”** This operation in its 
first years, however, did not go well; the Burmese did not 
know how to run so large and complicated a business. In this 
they needed not only machinery already provided by TCA 
for reproducing the translations but also assistance in the 
management of the plant. 

A program specialist employed by the Ford Foundation 
was occupied during parts of three years with a study of pos- 
sible assistance to the programs of BTS. He believed BTS: 
could use technicians, equipment, and training facilities to 
top capacity, provided effective management were available. 
Last year the Foundation made a grant amounting to 
$600,000 to this program, and UNESCO has participated 
in the management of the plant. 

To date BTS has published over 11,000,000 books, 
3,300,000 in 1956-57 alone. In the last part of 1957 it was 
producing and marketing over 500,000 books monthly. But 
reading has not increased, because of lack of interesting, 
easy-to-read, low-cost material. In questioning 40 literate 
adult men in a village close to Rangoon, it was found that 
only two had read a newspaper or a book after learning to 
read. Therefore, the original textbook idea of BTS has been 
augmented with the addition of novelettes written by Bur- 
mese writers under contract and simple illustrated stories 


58U Nu, Burma Looks Ahead, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 





meant to show Burmese how their health habits and agri- 
cultural methods, for instance, could be improved. Some 
of the latter are to be used by the Mass Education Council 
in its fundamental education work throughout Burma; most 
will be distributed by BTS through commercial sales 
outlets. 

Another Burmese publishing effort is that participated 
in by The Asia Foundation. The Buddha Sasana Press is the 
largest Buddhist printing plant in the world, and through 
the publication of Buddhist literature, it is trying to en- 
courage a renaissance of the Buddhist faith as a cultural and 
religious force within Burma and other Therevada Buddhist 
countries. In its four years of operation, the basic 40-volume 
edition of the Pali Tipitika has been issued in 3,250 com- 
plete sets and has been distributed to monasteries through- 
out Burma; an additional 11,000 sets are now being produced 
on order from the Burmese government for monasteries in 
Cambodia, Ceylon, and Thailand. 





The Golden Age? 


UNNAR MYRDAL HAS SAID THAT THE UNDERDEVELOPED 
G countries have at their disposal all of Western eco- 
nomic thought, but that, instead of accepting it uncritically, 
they should “remould it to fit their own problems and in- 
terests.”” Much of this theory, he has pointed out, is 


a rationalisation of the dominant interests in the industrial 
countries where it was first put forward and later developed. 
In the main, economic theory has not so far concerned itself 
with the problems of underdeveloped countries. If nevertheless 
it is uncritically applied to these problems, the theory becomes 


wrong.*? 


What are Burma’s “problems and interests’? Have they 
been specifically defined either by the government or in the 
KTA Comprehensive Survey? Have the Burmese leaders 
thought how, in terms of Burmese economic life, the stated 
goal of socialism is to be attained? In retrospect can it not 
be said that U Nu was hasty in 1949 when he declared: 


If we can all resolve to [work] with one mind I shall predict 
that within five years at the longest this country of Burma, 
bountifully provided by nature, with a united and independent 
people working out’ their destiny on the soundest of political 
foundations, will see once again such a golden age as Pagan 
in the days when Shin Izza Gawna was exercising the magic 
of his alchemy.® 


59 Gunnar Myrdal, Economic Theory and Under-Developed Regions (Lon- 
don, Gerald Duckworth & Co., Ltd., 1957), p. 99. 

60 Towards Peace and Democracy, op. cit., p. 19. Shin Izza Gawna 
was a medieval Buddhist priest, famous even today in Burma for his 
piety, who lived in the age when the city of Pagan flourished as the capital 
of a united Burma (1044-1287), before the onslaught of Kublai Khan’s armies, 
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Would U Nu not have been wiser to have looked at the 
future more soberly, raised fewer expectations, and prepared 
his people for the long, hard road ahead? Might not austerity 
rather than the “golden age” have been the word for the 
day? Might it not have been more prudent to heed the warn- 
ing that, in the early stages of their economic development, 
underdeveloped countries could not “really afford much of 
the type of redistributive measures which in the advanced 
countries are known under the label ‘social security’ ”?* 

The fact is that the Burmese government could, if it 
had thought in these terms, have asked of its people the 
frugality necessary to economic development, and particu- 
larly to rapid economic development, rather than have 
promised them the moon in five years’ time. But the natural 
optimism of the Burmese, coupled, as in the case of many 
underdeveloped countries, with the government’s irresistible 
drive to acquire immediately all the trappings of Western 
industrial countries, militated against such a course. 

Even before the KTA Survey was completed, the gov- 
ernment had started on the road to industrialization. Nor 
was it later inclined to heed the warning in the Survey that 
this was not necessarily a blessing: 


It is a common misconception, held in Burma as elsewhere, that 
the introduction of almost any new industry to manufacture 
within the country a commodity previously imported makes the 
commodity available to the people more cheaply and benefits the 
country. This is erroneous. If a commodity is imported, labor 
and natural resources must be devoted to producing exports in 
order to pay for it. If it is produced within Burma, labor and 
natural resources are still required; they must be devoted to the 
production of the commodity itself. If the cost of production 
at home is greater than the overseas cost plus the cost of trans- 
portation to Burma, production at home burdens the economy 
and lowers the standard of living.® 


The economic advisors on the staff of Robert R. Nathan 
Associates were presented in many instances with a fait ac- 


61 Myrdal, op. cit., p. 82. 
62 KTA, Comprehensive Survey, Vol. 1, p. 29. 
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compli and the most they could do was to attempt to recon- 
cile the steps that had been taken with the real economic 
needs and potentialities of the country. Sweeping social 
legislation was already on the books, plans for industries, 
sound and unsound, had been made, and funds from the 
government’s substantial holdings of foreign exchange had 
been allocated. Certain industries had been nationalized; 
others had been transformed into joint ventures. - 

Inevitably, this headlong rush toward industrialization 
proved wasteful, not only of the government’s own resources 
but also of those brought in from the outside. The effort 
to telescope into months a process that normally takes years 
led the Burmese to expect finished products to roll off the 
assembly line before raw materials, equipment, or trained 
personnel were available and before the country had matured 
sufficiently to take the complexities of industrialization in its 
stride. Nor was it only the government that forced the pace. 
Those providing outside assistance sometimes acceded too 
eagerly to the government’s wishes and lent their support 
to schemes only half thought out. Sometimes these organi- 
zations even encouraged initiation of a project by providing 
over-qualified experts who set standards higher than could 
be met. 

It has not been easy for the government to thread its 
way through the bewildering array of advisors and offers of 
assistance that have descended on Burma. In a single average 
month—September 1957—there were 395 ‘foreign special- 
ists” in Burma,® including those under private contract to 
the government. This roster omitted, inter alia, some of 
those working under Japanese reparations agreements and 
most of those under the Soviet bilateral program, which is 
rumored to have a staff exceeding 100. 

In accepting assistance, the government has had to de- 
cide which offers would bring in the most for the least. Some 
technical assistance programs, as for instance those of the 


63 See Foreign Specialists in Government Service in Burma, 2nd ed., 
(Rangoon, Government of the Union of Burma, Ministry of National Plan- 
ning, 1 Sept. 1957). 
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-Ford Foundation and of Israel, demand little from the Bur- 
mese government in return for their aid. At the other end 
of the spectrum are the United Nations and specialized agen- 
cies, and when it was operating, the United States Technical 
Cooperation Administration’s program, that require varying 
degrees of “host government participation,” sometimes in 
the form of Burmese counterpart personnel, and other times 
in the form of counterpart funds, the latter being on occa- 
sion particularly onerous. Although the Technical High 
School was built entirely with government funds, and was 
built willingly as part of the government’s own planning, it 
was equipped largely by Colombo Plan and Ford Founda- 
tion funds. The four members of the staff who are not 
Burmese are provided by the Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute with a Ford grant, and their transportation is provided 
by Ford. If ILO, which has run vocational schools in many 
underdeveloped countries, had taken on the management, 
the equipment might not have been available for months. 
It could not have been provided by ILO and would have 
had to come from either the government or some other 
source. The government would have had to pay monthly 
stipends of over $200 to each ILO staff member and would 
have had no assurance that the one-year contracts of the staff 
would be renewed by their organization. Furthermore, a car 
and driver would have had to be provided by the govern- 
ment for each ILO expert. 

It is small wonder that the Burmese should accept the 
help of an agency that costs them little if anything. It is 
also a particularly easy choice when programs such as the 
Israel, Ford, and Soviet, according to many Burmese, have 
provided only first-class people who have made no motions 
of a political nature. 

However, the price tag is by no means always the 
determining factor. There is a tendency to accept or reject 
~ 64 Burmese sensitivity about the possible political implications of assist- 
ance is acute. Reference has already been made to the termination of 
United States aid in 1953. Another example isjthe insistence of the govern- 


ment on paying for several large buildings, including a technological in- 
stitute, a stadium, and a hotel, all given by the USSR. 
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certain offers according to the vicissitudes of Burma’s finan- 
cial outlook. When the country is only on the edge of sol- 
vency, it tends to accept assistance that brings money into 
the country. When the economic situation becomes more 
favorable, Burma is guided far more by its own desires, 
which do not necessarily accord with its best long-range 
interests. These swings of the pendulum make consistent 
economic planning difficult and may lead to distortions of 
various kinds. 

Another complicating factor is the difficulty of assessing 
the relative merits of courses of action proposed by the coun- 
try’s advisors. Developed countries are painfully aware of the 
fact that economic advisors are often not in agreement, but 
for an underdeveloped country, which is apt to assume that 
there are infallible formulae for any given economic prob- 
lem, the diversity of approaches is particularly trying. Fre- 
quently, the Burmese have been_presented with a host of 
technical advice on a single problem. In one instance, this 
included advice from engineers of a Scottish firm under 
private contract to the government, advice from a joint 
venture’s own engineers, advice from Bolivian and United 
States experts from the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration, advice from an Englishman and an Austrian 
hired by the Mineral Resources Development Corporation 
(MRDC), and advice from engineers of the government 
Industrial Development Corporation (IDC). Several organi- 
zations also may be interested in a project for different 
reasons; the MRDC, for example, may want coal from a 
certain mine for sale as an export; the IDC may want coal 
from the same mine for fuel for the railways or, if of appro- 
priate composition, for the steel mill. The government has 
to decide which advice it wants to follow forthe achieve- 
ment of which purpose. 

Another broad area in which. the government has to 
reach a decision is its relationship to the foreign expert. If 
he is merely an advisor, his position is likely to be unques- 
tioned, but often something more is needed—an expert in 
an executive capacity. In this regard, Burma, unlike many 
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underdeveloped countries, has not been reluctant to put 
foreign experts in key positions. The almost phenomenal 
success of the Burma Translation Society would probably 
not have been achieved if a UNESCO expert had not been 
the de facto plant manager, an arrangement asked for by 
U Nu himself. The expert assumed this responsibility with 
the full cognizance of UNESCO, and it and everyone con- 
cerned has been delighted with the results. Burmese have 
been used in all parts of the plant’s operations and many 
will soon be capable of taking over independently, thus ful- 
filling the most difficult objective of technical assistance. 

This and similar experiences are likely to make Burma 
receptive to the proposal of the United Nations Secretary- 
General made in the summer of 1957. Recognizing the need 
for executive, administrative, and managerial personnel, and 
at the same time recognizing the unwillingness of many 
countries to use officials not responsible to them, the Sec- 
retary-General proposed the establishment of a career service, 
under the United Nations, for men and women “versatile 
enough to occupy with distinction positions of responsibility 
of many different types and in many different areas of civil 
administration.’’® 

In order to make the best use of all the aid being pro- 
vided to Burma, some clearing-house mechanism would seem 
to be indicated. Two groups with almost identical fields of 
expertise are now serving the government and neither is 
fully aware of the other’s activities. These are, respectively, 
Nathan Associates and most of the other organizations. Part- 
ly because Nathan Associates holds a unique position in the 
national planning apparatus and tends to stand somewhat 
as a screen between the government and the other organiza- 
tions, the United Nations representatives do not appear to 
have moved in the inner circle of national planning and 
have played a much weaker role in Burma than in many 
other countries. They have often lacked information on 
government-expressed policies and needs that could have 


65 United Nations Doc. E/3017, 10 June 1957, para. 9. 
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made United Nations assistance more effective. Nathan As- 
sociates, for its part, has lacked information on United 
Nations activities. For example, Nathan Associates has been 
making plans to bring in a rice-marketing expert at an 
expense to the government of some $25,000, including salary, 
housing, overseas and local transportation for him and his 
family. Since FAO already has a rice-marketing expert in 
Burma, some arrangement might be made to draw on his 
services at considerable saving if closer liaison existed. 

At the present time, the sole effort at establishing such 
liaison is being made in the office of the Secretary to the 
Prime Minister for National Planning. The Secretary has 
almost no staff and carries a heavy burden of responsibility. 
He serves on the boards of directors of all the major indus- 
trial corporations of the government and on the boards of 
the joint ventures. He has little time to spare for the task of 
keeping up with the multitude of ever-changing activities 
of the 395 foreign experts. 

One solution might be to hold regular meetings under 
the auspices of the Ministry of those concerned with eco- 
nomic development activities to provide an opportunity for 
exchange of information. Another solution might be to use 
the United Nations Resident Representative for this pur- 
pose. In some countries he has been either the prime mover 
in the coordination of economic development efforts, or, 
where no government-established body existed, he has pro- 
vided the non-political milieu in which the contributing 
organizations have been able to keep each other informed. 

While U Nu is sufficiently realistic to see the shortcom- 
ings in Burma’s economic planning, he has some justification 
for being optimistic about ultimate success. There have been 
mistakes, shortcomings, and failures, but the overall record 
of progress is impressive. In the five years from 1951-52 to 
1956-57, total output of the economy increased by 29 per 
cent, bringing it to 95 per cent of prewar production. All 
this was achieved in years of insurgency, in years of a rela- 
tively adverse world commodity market, and by half-hearted 
work on the part of the Burmese people. How much greater 
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could be the accomplishment if, as now appears to be gov- 
ernment policy, restoration of law and order were given first 
priority, if the quality of rice production could be improved, 
if the sale of rice could be linked more realistically with 
world market trends, and if the Burmese were persuaded io 
put their shoulders to the wheel. 

The chief flaw in the original Burmese thinking about 
Pyidawtha was that it could be achieved overnight. Experi- 
ence has tempered expectations. There has been, for instance, 
a growing realization on the part of U Nu that not even the 
industrialized countries are fully masters of their destinies: 


The Soviet Union, as a Government, is much older and more 
experienced than we. Yet look at the colossal mistakes they have 
recently admitted[:] the mistake of the personality cult, the mis- 
take of the over-centralization of control of industry, the mistake 
of over-collectivization in agriculture. .. . 


I should like to remind you that even in a great and efficient 
industrial economy like the United States, not every industrial 
investment manages to suceed.® 


Other attitudes, too, have changed with time and ex- 
perience. U Nu recently asked the question, “Are we aban- 
doning Socialism?” 


My answer is—No. We are however modifying somewhat our 
ideas of what Socialism is, and how it can work effectively in the 
modern world—and especially, in an under-developed country 
like Burma. Socialism has changed, and come of age, in the 
modern world; and we must change with it.®? 


If these statements really reflect a changed attitude and a 
more sober approach to the problems of economic develop- 
ment, Burma may achieve its goals, and the Burmese people 
may “see once again such a golden age as Pagan in the days 
when Shin Izza Gawna was exercising the magic of his 
alchemy.” 


66U Nu, Premier Reports to the People . . . on September 27, 1957, 
op. cit. p. 21. 
67 Jbid., p. 25. 
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